



























Who got the 


$395,834,706 


General Mills took in last year? 













For raw materials 
and services 


ei 


(81.8% OF SALES 
INCOME) 


Our 12,000 
employees ---- 


$45,568,148 


(11.5%) 





For taxes _.wv<« 


$10,568,126 af aS 
(2.7%) a i Lo Se x 
Our 13,500 e For future : 
stockholders development Fi a 
$6,443,249 $6,807,969 se 
(1.6%) (1.7%) 


During General Mills’ 22nd year, earnings totalled $13,251,218, compared with 
$11,654,036 for the previous year. Dividends amounted to $6,443,249, versus 
$5,934,019 the year before. Total sales were $395,834,706. If you would like the 
full story of our last fiscal year, write for a copy of our illustrated annual report. 


Address General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 
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Sirs: 

I think The Independent Banker 's 
doing a splendid job. We ar2 most 
happy to renew our subscription. 

I am attaching copy of a resolu- 
tion passed by our board of directors, 
copies of which were sent to our Sen- 
ators and Congressmen. I think every 
bank in the country should do like- 
wise. 

John D. Bainer 
President, Merchants National Bank 
& Trust Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


* 


RESOLUTION 
(Enclosed in Mr. Bainer’s Letter) 

WHEREAS, W. Randolph Burgess, chairman of 
executive committee. National City Bank of New 
York, has in strong words called attention of the 
banking associations to the so-called Patman com- 
mittee bariking inquiry, and it is believed that the 
said committee is endeavoring to weaken the Fed- 
eral Reseive System by making it se —~ adnaaid to 
the Tieasu:y of the United States, 

EREAS, the calibre of Mr. Bu ‘Sess as well 
as his objections to further inquiry over and above 
that of the Douglas ——S which in its re- 
port sustained the concepts he Reserve's inde- 
pendence and upheld ‘ts. right to restrict credit 
and raise interest rates. ‘“‘even if the cost should 
prove to be a significant increase in the service 
charges on the _ public bt’, and it is believed 
that the said Douglas report made a fo:thright 
and outstanding contribution and recommendation 
absolute need for independence of the 
Fedeial Reserve System, and, 

WHEREAS, it is believed that Senator Patman 
and h‘s presently organized committee carry the 
thesis that the Treasury should dominate and 
direct the money policies of the country and be- 
lieving that such attitude or suggestion is not in 
hoopiag, with vie . free one independent money system, 

BE RESOL that the d'‘- 
rectors and - a of this. the ibents National 
Bank and Tiust Company, commend the att‘tud 
of Mr. W. Randolph Burgess and his courageous 
and sincere stand in favor of a totally independ-nt 
Federal Reserve System and continuation of the 
program as recommended in the report of Senator 
Douglas which has evidently been p‘geonholed or 
at least which has not been properly acted upon: 
and further, that a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to our two Pennsylvania Senators and 
our local Congressman, protesting against anv 
oppression by the Patman_ committee lookine 
toward making the Fedral Reserve System sub- 
servient to the Treasury Depa’ tment or hampering 
it in any way from continuing and Jeger eng a 
wholly independent system, answerable to the 
people of the country. 


xzxkk 
Sirs: 

Recently we have been hearing 
about your publication and would ap- 
preciate very much receiving a sample 
copy. 

M. H. Lewellen 
President, Farmers State Bank 
Rosendale, Mo. 
xkk 
Sirs: 

They were hold- 
ing ‘open house” at 
this bank in Chon- 
Chon when I snap- 
ped this picture the 
other day. No coffee 
and doughnuts, 
though. The staff 
was busy elsewhere. 

P.F.C. Peter J. 
Rowland 
U.S. 53031304 
7th Signal Corps 
7th Inf. Division, 

M/C Section 

A.P.O. 7%, 


c/o Postmaster 
San Francisco, Cal, 
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Sirs: 

I was very much interested in 
reading the article that recently ap- 
peared in your magazine regarding 
Christmas Club. I thought it was a 
very interesting and _ informative 
article. 

W. F. Staples 
Vice President and Investment 

Officer, Exchange National Bank 
Olean, N. Y. 

x«r 
Sirs: 

Your announcement on the reprint- 
ing by The Reader’s Digest of a re- 
cent feature in The Independent Bank- 
er is excellent; you did a nice job. 

We will be glad to cooperate with 
you in all ways possible. 

Howard W. Clark 
Editor and Publisher, 

The Mid-Western Banker 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

xker 
Sirs: 

I was much impressed with your 
January issue. First, the recognition 
by The Reader’s Digest. The Hollister 
article was an excellent presentation 
on the position of the independent 
banker — factual, sincere and with- 
out rancor. The article on the succes- 
sion problem by J. Stanley Weis of 
Mattoon, Illinois, was splendid. Not 
only did he handle his subject in top 
shape, but his general approach to 
employee relations was very well 
done. 

Your pictures and story on the 
National Credit Conference in Chi- 
cago were fine. And I liked your new 
department on auditing and opera- 
tions, by Marshall Corns. 

Many magazines have been develop- 
ed in the banking field, but none until 
yours have been beamed directly to- 
ward the small banker. There are 
11,000 small banks in America, a very 
important segment of the banking 
industry. A national magazine de- 


voted to the small banker’s interests 
should cer ainly succeed. 

Vincent Kelly 
President, State Bank of Lawler 
Lawler, Iowa 





BOMSBED-OUT KOREAN BANK 











In Los Angeles on Thursday eve- 
ning, January 24, big-wigs of the 
25th anniversary meeting of Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association of 
Southern California posed for this 
exclusive shot by The Independent 
Banker camera. 

Shaking hands are the new and 
the retiring presidents of the or- 
ganization: Keith W. Clague (sec- 
ond from left) of San Diego, and 
Fred Dickey of Los Angeles, his 
predecessor. 

At the extreme left is William C. 
Neary of Los Angeles, vice presi- 
dent, and at the extreme right, 
Donald V. Miller of Pasadena, new- 
ly elected secretary-treasurer. 

Man in the center is Ben H. 
Wooten, president of First National 
Bank in Dallas, Texas, principal 
speaker at the meeting. 

Story will be found on Page 27. 





Sirs: 


Would it be possible for you to send 
me a copy of the December issue of 
The Independent Banker, or the 
article, “Saving for a Sunny Day” 
which was condensed in the January 
issue of The Reader’s Digest from 
your publication. 

Verna R. Massie 
Brownsville, Texas 
xx 
Sirs: 

Best wishes for the New Year, and 
for continuation of the suvcess you 
enjoyed in your first year! 

Eugene A. Yergey 
Partner, 
Driscoll, Millet & Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
kkk 
Sirs: 

I am undertaking a study of bank 
stocks generally selling at a discount, 
and the consolidations, mergers and 
liquidations of banks throughout our 
country. 

Vitally interested in the reasons for 
this state of affairs, I am attempting 
to secure all the pamphlets, magazine 
articles, etc., shedding light on it, 
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System SUNNY 2. Insurance Corp. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Statement of Condition, December 31, 1951 


RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand and Due from Other Banks $ 53,225,296.82 

United States Government Obligations 152,549,851.80 
Total Cash and Government Obligations $205,775,148,62 
State and Municipal Bonds 10,413,855.76 


Other Bonds and Securities 3,309,669.87 
300,000.00 





Collateral Loans 22,558,647 .09 
Other Loans to Individuals and Firms 8,360,972.37 
Real Estate Loans (F.H.A. Title No. 2) 11,983,590.87 
Other Real Estate Loans 8,317,962.89 
Total Loans and Discounts 51,221,173.22 
en a. oeW opin aewed x yah eaebiwews 1,324,930.54 
Furniture and Fixtures 761,824.74 2,086,755.28 


Other Assets 945,993.48 
TOTAL RESOURCES $274,052,596.23 














LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 
Commercial $122,708,054.08 
Savings 135,023,634.55 $257,731,688.63 
Other Liabilities 2,994,110,55 
Common Stock 





Undivided Profits 3,326,797 .05 
Total Capital Account 13,326,797.05 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $274,052,596.23 











$10,544,695.57 Book Value Assets pledged or assigned to secure liabilities including 
deposits of the State of Michigan in the amount of $1,237,642.79 


HOWARD P. PARSHALL President 


VICE-PRESIDENTS 


Fred H. Talbot Arthur O. Dahlstrom Alex R. Blacklock Leslie T. Gillmor 
T. Allan Smith Donal Jenkins S. Erle Milne Leo G. Lapham 
C. Robert Argue Kenneth R. McLeod 


Roderick F. Thomson Comptroller 
H. Arnold Shriner 
Otto L. Boucher Auditor 


ASSISTANT CASHIERS 


Orville A. Murphy Joseph H. Wyman Louie E. Wright Hugh T. Sine 
Clarence A. Davis Charles D. Slay 


24 Banking Offices, in Detroit and Highland Park 
MAIN OFFICE— GRISWOLD AT FORT, DIME BLDG. - DETROIT 31, MICH. 











and am taking this opportunity to 
write you to see if you are able to 
assist me. 

Please accept my thanks for your 
courtesy. 

Royden Brown 
President, First National Bank 
Fort Morgan, Colo. 
xk 
Sirs: 

Here’s a conversation heard in a 
south Georgia town back in 1910: 

Young Farmer to Old Banker: Will 
you lend me $100 to make my crop? 

Banker: What security can you 
give? 

Farmer (in a drawl): Well, I 
thought I would do this — I would 
give you my note for $200 and leave 
$100 to secure the $100 I get. 

Banker (scratching his head to see 
what was wrong with the young 
man’s proposition, and almost ready 
to approve the loan): No, that is not 
quite sufficient collateral. 

: M. L. Lee 
Vice President, Moultrie Banking Co. 
Moultrie, Ga. 

xk 
Sirs: 

Good morning! 

For edification and simplification— 
inclosed is a Para-psychological study 
and of Psychosomatic truth, which is 
a condensation of a Booklet which I 
have been circulating (both here and 


FORUM 


(Continued from-Page 2) 





abroad) — to many Government, 
Educational, Business and _ Social 
Agencies — ever since the outbreak 


of hostilities — during the last World 
War. 

Many do to term of its contents 
and content as crazy, but they can- 
not reasonable to consider of it as 
insane. (For insanity measures and 
metes to: Criminal Duplicity, Rob- 
bery or Blackmail, Prostitution or 
Bloodshed — and Mass Murder, but 
to be as crazy tends toward: Instruc- 
tion, Amusement, charity or frater- 
nity — and at times — e’er a 
nuisance. ) 

I trust, therefore, that the Personal, 
material, spiritual and carnal analogy 
will to enlighten—as to what is borne 
of deliberate and planned ignorance 
— and that you will not to weigh 
of this message as insignificant — 
since seemingly it does worded as of 
low estate; for it is necessary to be 
respective, comprehensive and watch- 
ful of that which is basic or funda- 
mental — in order to safely and 
securely build or construct to a 
wording and meaning of High Stand- 
ing or Standards. 


You may make copies of the Visual 
Educational Literature, but then 
kindly return it to yne with a note of 
acknowledgement — to assure that 
its message did not go sadly away— 
for I do not have facilities — to send 
them out more freely. 


Faithfully, humbly, I am, 

Mr. Mariano E. Montaperto 
New York, N. Y. 

P. S. — As with «ord of a Priest 
of Melchizadek — I would to warn 
that there are they — who (some- 
time unknowingly) who systemati- 
cally are striving to crucify of the 
forgiving and constructive meaning 
of the Word, because they prove un- 
worthy of the saving crucifiction of 
the Body of Truth. (Not knowing 
that there are times when it is im- 
portant — more iinportant to love 
Good or God less — and of true or 
Truth more). 

“The Destroyer shall destroy the 
Destroyer’? — and tho Truth be pre- 
sented or accepted us only a tall tale 
— the Lord for the sake and love of 
Goodness or God — will to in fact — 
to prove it true. 

(With what reason is reasoned — 
to the rejection or acceptance of this 
truth — it will (as in the concrete 
meaning of it.) measure. 


® Huh? — Epiror. 











©ur 1952 Wish... 
That our hopes for peace and 
Fo friendship between na 


closer to realiza- 


tions 


may come 
e 
rs an 4952 73 ane tome 


year will be one of happiness — 


and enriched accomplishment 


for you and yours «+ 





The Directors & Staff 
ERICAN NATIONAL BANK 
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RESOURCES 
CASH AND DUE 






STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1951 


FROM BANKS....§$ 83,680,261.82 


SURPLUS. ..... 5,000,000.00 
UNITED STATES GOVERN- 
MENT OBLIGATIONS 100,546,656.60 UNDIVIDED 1690:900.99 
OBLIGATIONS OF 
INSTRUMENTALITIES Oyen baveneat 
OF THE UNITED STATES 6,343,655.09 CONTINGENCIES, 
STATE AND MUNIC- ree ez 1,318,130.24 
IPAL SECURITIES. . 15,144,148.43 UNEARNED 
OTHER BONDS.ANO DISCOUNT.... 1,125,185.21 
SECURITIES..... 9,438,336.37 OTHER 
! ee ’ . 
sens al LIABILITIES 873,067.58 
DISCOUNTS..... 74,974,713.04 LIABILITY ON 
LETTERS OF 
FEDERAL RESERVE CREDIT AND 
BANK STOCK .... 270,000.00 ACCEPTANCES..  3,676,619.07 
CUSTOMERS’ LIABILITY DEPOSITS: 
ON LETTERS: OF CRED! E : 
AND ACCEPTANCES...  3,676,619.07 DEMAND’..... $245,370,181.86 
sp ee cela ir ok 
ACCAUED INTEREST : SAVINGS... .°. 21,073,307.39 
RECEIVABLE ..... 560,188.76 OTHERTIME... 10,933,835.00 
OTHERASSETS.:... 415,488.16 277,377,324.25 


$295,070,267.34 
United States Government obligations and other securities carried at 


$34, 848,274.48 are pledged to secure public and trust deposits 
and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 


American National Bank 
and Trust Company of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


LA SALLE AT WASHINGTON 


LIABILITIES 
CAPITAL STOCK. .§& 4,000,000.00 


$295,070,267.34° 
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|.B. A.’s May Convention 
Promises Big Names, Big Crowd 


To Minneapolis — host city next 
May to the 18th annual convention 
of the Independent Bankers Associa- 
tion of America — last month went 
the top officials and two neighborinz- 
state directors of the organization. 
to meet with members of the newly- 
appointed general arrangements com- 
mittee in their initial huddle on plans 
for the national meeting. 

Guests of the Marquette National 
Bank and its hard-working vice presi 
dent, Charles C. Rieger, nationa! 
treasurer of the Association, the 26- 
man party got right down to cases. 
heard tentative suggestions outlined 
by the national officers, then engaged 
in a spirited gab-fest as to all the 
many phases of a meeting as ex- 
tensive as this one. 

Heading the panel of officers was 
the I. B. A.’s popular, precedent- 
setting President Guy Sturgeon of 
Sheridan, Wyoming. who, in com- 
plete character, killed two birds with 
one stone by taking Mrs. Sturgeon 
with him for a two-day visit with 
their youngest daughter. Karen, a 
student at University of Minnesota. 


February 1952 


Minneapolis General Committee 
Meets to Plan This Year’s Program 


Fact is, he killed even more than 
just two birds with one stone this 
time. On his way to Washington on 
double-barreled business, President 
Sturgeon from Minneapolis flew to 
Indianapolis with Mrs. Sturgeon for 
a week-end visit at the home of an- 
other daughter. From the Indiana 
city he then went on to the national 
capital in connection with the in- 
terests of his Independent Bankers 
Association and also of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association’s big state 
bank division. which he also heads 
as president. 

To the members of the general 
convention arrangements committee, 
Mr. Sturgeon presented his personal 
suggestions on convention program 
and entertainment, then solicited dis- 
cussion and further recommenda- 
tions. His one desire, he explained, is 
that this 18th annual national meet- 
ing be the most productive of thought 
and progress, and the most complete- 
ly enjoyable. of all the meetings in 
I. B. A. history. 

Final plans were left in the com- 
miltee’s hands and those of the long- 


time secretary, Ben DuBois, also in 
attendance, and full authority as to 
all decisions in connection with the 
convention was vested in Mr. Rieger, 
whom Mr. Sturgeon has named gen- 
eral chairman. 

Secretary DuBois briefly outlined 
the I. B. A.’s background and history, 
and pointed out that this year’s con- 
vention is the first that the Associa- 
tion ever has staged in Minneapolis. 

South Dakota’s O. D. Hansen of 
Elk Point, and Minnesota’s F. A. 
Buscher of Mankato, represented the 
]. B. A.’s executive council at the 
dinner meeting. Both spoke briefly 
and participated in the general dis- 
cussion of convention plans. 

Another guest was J. F. Kennedy 
of New Hampton, lowa, a former 
president of the live-wire lowa Bank- 
ers Association and keen supporter 
of the I. B. A.’s national interests. 
As he did at the Independents’ re- 
gional conference in Billings, Mon- 
tana, last spring, Mr. Kennedy paint- 
ed a bright picture of the poten- 
tialities in the Association’s program, 
and urged his Twin Cities hosts to 
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spare no effort in making this con- 
vention the finest of them all. 

“Bitter” rivals in sports circles and 
radio comedians’ files, the “twin” 
cities of Minneapolis and St. Paul 
once again are joining hands on this 
occasion in welcoming the nation- 
wide membership of the Indepen- 
dent Bankers Association. Regular 
members of the general arrangements 
committee are the top representatives 
of St. Paul’s banks. Here is the gen- 
eral committee named by Messrs. 
Rieger and Sturgeon to handle the 
May convention arrangements: 

From Minneapolis and suburbs— 
C. Herbert Cornell, president of Fi- 
delity State Bank; G. S. Evarts, pres- 
ident of Citizens State Bank, St. 
Louis Park; H. R. Higley, cashier of 
University National Bank; S. L. Jerp- 
bak, president of Richfield State 
Bank, Richfield; R. J. Julkowski, 
president of 13th Avenue State Bank; 
R. R. Nelson, vice president of Cam- 
den Park State Bank; R. H. Putnam, 
cashier of Chicago-Lake State Bank: 
H. S. Woodward, executive vice presi- 
dent of Columbia Heights State 
Bank; Mr. Rieger. 

From St. Paul and suburbs — R. 
O. Bishop, president of American 
National Bank; Julius H. Brogmus, 
president of Minnesota State Bank; 
Edwin Ehlers, vice president of West 
St. Paul State Bank; R. M. Gesell. 
president of Cherokee State Bank; 
G. H. Greaves, president of St. An- 
thony Park State Bank; E. A. Hinsch, 
cashier of First State Bank, North St. 
Paul; H. M. Kalscheuer, vice presi- 
dent of Commercial State Bank; 
Charles J. Ritt, executive vice presi- 
dent of Midway National Bank; A. 
W. Sands, president of Western State 
Bank; F. R. Schlichting, president 
of Drovers Exchange State Bank. 
South St. Paul; N. H. Skoglund, vice 
president of Liberty State Bank; S. 
Speranza, president of Produce Ex- 
change Bank. 

Dates of the convention, set last 
spring following the convention in 
Mobile, Alabama, will be Sunday- 
Monday-Tuesday, May 18-20. Sun- 
day’s program probably will high- 
light an entertainment of musical 
character, and of course at that time 
of year the beautiful “City of Lakes” 
is at its best from a standpoint of 
scenery and outdoors attractions. 
Nationally-famous golf clubs abound 
in the two cities, and it is certain 
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Convention Committees 


General Chairman — Charles C. Rieger, vice president of Marquette 
National Bank of Minneapolis, national treasurer of Independent Bankers 
Association. 

Entertainment Committee — F. R. Schlichting, president of Drovers 
Exchange State Bank, South St. Paul (chairman) ; Edwin Ehlers, vice president 
of West St. Paul State Bank, West St. Paul; R. R. Nelson, vice president of 
Camden Park State Bank, Minneapolis. 

Finance Committee — R. O. Bishop, president of American National 
Bank of St. Paul (chairman); C. Herbert Cornell, president of Fidelity State 
Bank, Minneapolis; G. S. Evarts, president of Citizens State Bank, St. Louis 
Park. 

Golf Committee — A. W. Sands, president of Western State Bank, St. 
Paul (chairman); W.°G. Kirchner, vice president of Richfield State Bank, 
Richfield. 

Hotel Reservations Committee — C. Herbert Cornell, president of 
Fidelity State Bank, Minneapolis (chairman); R. M. Gesell, president of 
Cherokee State Bank, St. Paul; H. R. Higley. cashier of University National 
Bank, Minneapolis. 

Ladies’ Entertainment Committee - 
National Bank (chairman). 

Program Commitiee — R. J. Julkowski, president of 13th Avenue State 
Bank, Minneapolis (chairman); Charles J. Ritt, president of Midway National 
Bank, St. Paul; N. H. Skoglund. vice president of Liberty State Bank, St. Paul. 

Publicity Committee —- H. S. Woodward, executive vice president of 
Columbia Heights State Bank, Minneapolis (chairman): Julius H. Brogmus. 
president of Minnesota State Bank, St. Paul: R. R. Nelson, vice president of 
Camden Park State Bank, Minneapolis; S. Speranza, president of Produce 
Exchange Bank, St. Paul; Roger J. Lewis, publisher of THE INDEPENDENT 
BANKER. 

Reception Committee -— Charles J. Ritt. president of Midway National 
Bank, St. Paul (chairman): G. H. Greaves. president of St. Anthony Park 
State Bank, St. Paul; E. A. Hinsch. cashier of First State Bank, North St. Paul: 
R. J. Julkowski, president of 13th Avenue State Bank, Minneapolis. 

Registration Committee — R. R. Nelson, vice president of Camden Park 
State Bank, Minneapolis (chairman); W. G. Kirchner, vice president of Rich- 
field State Bank, Richfield; R. H. Putnam, cashier of Chicago-Lake State Bank, 
Minneapolis. 

Transportation Committee — W. G. Kirchner, vice president of Rich- 
field State Bank, Richfield (chairman); H. M. Kalscheuer. vice president of 
Commercial State Bank, St. Paul; H. S. Woodward, executive vice president 
of Columbia Heights State Bank, Minneapolis. 

* 


Miss Genevieve Howe of Marquette 





that early - arriving conventioneers 
and their wives will make full use 
of their facilities, also do plenty of 
sightseeing. 

Business sessions are expected to 
take place on Monday and Tuesday 
afternoons and Tuesday morning, 
and leads are out now to several 
front-page personalities in industry, 
banking and politics, with a view to 
shaping a lineup of speakers un- 
equalled in [. B. A. annals. 

Preliminary thinking has set the 
annual banquet for Tuesday evening. 
as it was last spring in Mobile, and 
the arrangements committee is de- 
hating equally interesting events for 
Monday evening. 

Headquarters will be at 
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Hotel 


Nicollet. largest hostelry in the area, 
and overflow registrations will be 
allotted to the many other fine hotels 
in both Minneapolis and St. Paul. 
It is urged that all hotel reservations 
be made through Mr. Rieger’s gener- 
al committee, rather than with the 
hotels themselves. 

No small-time meeting is envisag- 
ed by the committee. President Stur- 
eeon and Chairman Rieger and their 
associates are shooting at minimum 
attendance of 2,000, which of course 
would make it the biggest in I. B. A. 
records. In the East, immediately 
following the organization meeting 
in Minneapolis. Messrs. Sturgeon 
and DuBois made further contacts 
with some 6f the luminaries being 





CHARLES C. RIEGER 
heads the general arrangements committee 
named by |. B. A. President Guy Sturgeon for 
the big 18th annual tion in Mi Pp 
olis, next May 18-20. Mr. Rieger is vice presi- 
dent of the Marquette National Bank and 
national treasurer of the Association. 





sought for the program, and to THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER at presstime, 
President Sturgeon stated that several 
definite commitments have been re- 
ceived. END 





J. FRANCIS McDERMOTT 
gained his city’s generally-regarded top civic 
honor, when he was crowned King Ak-Sar- 
Ben LVII in recent ceremonies. Mr. McDermott 
is senior vice president and director of the 
First National Bank of Omaha. 
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NORMAN BRUNSDALE, Chairman MATH DAHL 


Ohe Bank of North Dakota 


Bismarck, North Dakota 







STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
DECEMBER 31, 1951 









RESOURCES 






Cash and Due from Banks $ 16,016,123.77 














U. S. Government Securities é 78,694,101.32 
Federal Home Loan Bank Notes 4,230,000.00 
Municipal Securities 12,267,238.14 
Bills Receivable: 
Loans to State Institutions : $ 1,010,000.00 
Other Loans and Certificates 198,960.77 
F.H.A. Loans 873,569.06 
Farmers Home Administration Loans 1,081,898.45 
G.I. Loans 1,367,424.25 4,531,852.53 
Bank Building and Site 1.00 
Furniture and Fixtures 1.00 
Real Estate Owned and Sold on Contract 10.00 12.00 
TOTAL RESOURCES $115,739,327.76 








LIABILITIES 





Deposits of State Funds and Treasurers of 
Political Sub-divisions: 







Demand $ 47,177,093.53 
Timer 47,414,472.57 
U. S. Treasury Tax and Loan Account 223,130.45 






Other Deposits: 









Demand aes, 10,521,582.70 

Time os ae 2,855,562.49 
Total Deposits _$108,191,841.74 
Cashier’s and Certified Checks and Other Liabilities 280,699.97 
Original Capital Investment 2,000,000.00 
Undivided Profits 2,739,164.58 
Reserve for Contingencies and Bond Depreciation |. 2,527,621.47 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $115,739,327.76 






(All securities are carried at par value or cost, whichever is lower.) 






This Bank is owned, operated and controlled by the State of North Dakota under the 
supervision of the Industrial Commission. 






Iudustriial Commission 













Governor Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor 
E. T. CHRISTIANSON ISABELLE NICHOLSON 
Attorney General Secretary 
H. C. BOWERS 
Manager 
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Public Relations 


and the 


Evolution of Bank Thinking 


@ This presentation is a condensation of Mr. Bernard’s address to the 
36th annual convention of Financial Public Relations Association at 
Hollywood, Florida, as he completed his term as president. 


When the Almighty endowed man- 
kind with the gift of thought and 
emotion, He also granted to him the 
power of expression. These bounties 
were not bestowed in equal portion, 
and the power of thought and emo- 
tion far outrun man’s ability to put 
his thoughts into words. 

I am sure that this is Providential 
and evidence of the infinite wisdom 
of the Creator, but today | find it a 
distinct handicap. I find my thoughts 
running back over the years of my 
experience in banking — and they 
are many. | find them also reaching 
forward in introspect to the years 
that lie ahead: years that stretch far 
beyond my own prospective contact 
with banking, but years that, together 
with the present and the past, will 
form the canvas upon which the 
story of banking will be painted. 

It seems to me there is no better 
place to stand in reviewing in our 
minds the picture of banking — both 
past and future — than on this, the 
platform of public relations. 

It has not always been possible to 
view the banking picture from a pub- 
lic relations vantage point, because 
bankers have not always been con- 
scious of the importance of public 


relations in their profession. 


It has been said many times that 
“public relations is new in banking”. 
All of us understand what is meant 


by this statement, but it is not liter- © 


ally true. There never has been a 
time, and there never will be a time, 
when banking and public relations 
are divorced. We have public rela- 
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tions, whether we like it or not. They 

can be good public relations, or they 

can be — and sometimes have been 
bad public relations. 

The thing that is new, even now, 
and the objective toward which we 
in F.P.R.A. are constantly striving, 
is a more vital, alert and active ap- 
preciation of the need for constant- 
ly improved public relations, and a 
better understanding of the channels 
and techniques through which it may 
be brought about. 

It is probable that there are no 
two banks in which the problem of 
selling public relations to manage- 
ment is exactly the same. The differ- 
ence lies not in the idea to be sold, 
nor in the objective to be attained, 





HUGH J. BERNARD 


By Hugh 9. Bernard 


Vice President, Second Naticnal Bank 
Houston, Texas 


but. almost invariably, it lies in the 
personalities involved. Therein, of 
course, exists the individual chal- 
lenge to each and every one of us. 
We must find a way; we cannot read 
it in a book. 

In order, as nearly as possible, to 
reach a common denominator, I 
would like to suggest one thought 
through which I believe we may all 
meet on common ground. 

I am convinced that in the minds 
of many bankers, public relations is 
something which may be added to 
the banking operation. Even among 
those bankers who consider them- 
selves essentially public-relations- 
minded, _public-relations-mindedness 
is still something that is good for the 
bank management to have. 

Public-relations-consciousness __ is 
not something to “have”. It is some- 
thing to “be”. 

It is something that is as much a 
part of sound bank management as 
are intelligent credit policies, accur- 
ate accounting and adequate auditing. 

There is, it seems to me, too much 
of a tendency to look upon public 
relations as a “department” of bank- 
ing, and this can lead to some very 
unsound and unrealistic thinking. 

Departmentization is sound for 
bank operations; it is not sound for 
bank public relations. 

You can have savings accounts 
only in the savings department. 

You can make mortgage loans only 
in the mortgage loan department. 

You can make personal loans only 
in the personal loan department. 

You cannot have public relations 
only in the public relations depart- 
ment. 
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‘loo often, management thinking 
runs something like this: “We want 
to be a progressive bank, we want 
to attract customers, we want more 
deposits, we want to make more good 
loans. It is important, therefore, 
that we have good public relations. 
We will, therefore, set up a public 
relations department. We will select 
some alert fellow from our organi- 
zation, or we will go out and find 
one. We will turn the job over to him 
and it will be his responsibility to 
build good public relations for our 
bank.” 

That is the kind of thinking that 
you and | must constantly strive to 
eliminate from bank management. 
That is the thinking that disinte- 
grates and destroys, rather than solid- 
ifies and builds up the true concepts 
of public relations. 

We must begin by not thinking of 
ourselves — the men and women of 
bank public relations — as some- 
thing apart from management. We 
must begin by not thinking of public 
relations as something apart from 
management. We must begin by not 
thinking of public relations as some- 
thing to be attached to sound man- 
agement. We must know and realize 
and constantly think of public rela- 
tions as an integral part of sound 
bank planning and management. We 
must get and keep our own thinking 
straight before we can hope to in- 
fluence the thinking of those who 
form the policies of our bank. 

Banking has before it a terrific 
responsibility. It is part and parcel 
of the whole great picture of our 
American system of free enterprise. 
Under this system — unique in all 
the world — business and banking 
have brought to the greatest number 
of people the highest standard of 
living known to man. 

This economic system which we 
call free private enterprise, has been 
made possible by the type of govern- 
ment under which we in America 
have operated for 175 years.~ This 
form of government was established 
through the inspired vision, the wis- 
dom and the courage of our fore- 
fathers, and the results achieved un- 
der its protection have written “well 
done” across the pages of history. 

We call it a Democratic form of 
government. Lincoln called it a gov- 
ernment “of the people, by the 
people and for the people”. 
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F.P.R.A. Eleets Officers 





AT HOLLYWOOD, FLORIDA, members of Financial Public Relations Association named these 
officers. (Left to right): William O. Heath of Chicago, treasurer; L. L. Matthews of South Bend, 
Indiana, second vice president; William 8. Hall of Detroit, first vice president; S$. H. Chelsted 
of Pittsburgh, president; Rod Maclean of Los Angeles, third vice president. 


By whatever name it is called, the 
essence of it is this: if we, the Amer- 
ican people, have been the benefici- 
aries of our form of government and 
all that it has developed, then, by the 
same token, we, the American people, 
must shoulder the responsibility for 
keeping it. 

The people have had, do have and 
will have, the kind of government 
they want — or, at least, the kind 
they think they want. If our system of 
private enterprise is important to us, 
if our private chartered banking 
system which is so much a part of 
the American way, is important to 
us, then the only way in which it can 
be preserved is for the people to 
realize that it is important to them. 

Banking, perhaps more than any 
other business except the press, has 
the opportunity and_ responsibility 
of molding public thought. There 
are some 15,000 banks in the United 
States. Radiating from these 15,090 
banks out to the minds and hearts of 
the people of this country, are mil- 
lions of mental threads of contact. 
Every banking relationship, every 
checking account, every savings ac- 
count, every personal loan, every 
trust account, represents one of these 
mental threads connecting banking 
with the mind and heart of some per- 
son; with one of those very same 
people of whom and by whom and 


for whom our government was found- 
ed. 

Every one of these mental, contacts 
with banking carries with it an op- 
portunity to exert an influence upon 
the person at the other end. Every 
contact that this person has — either 
directly or indirectly — with bank- 
ing, either strengthens or weakens 
this mental thread that binds them to- 
gether. If banking sends out over 
these thought channels a picture of 
true service, of understanding, of 
integrity, of humanness — then the 
image in the public mind is one of 
friendliness and goodwill. Banking 
becomes a part of that which is good 
for them. Bankers become to them 
human, understanding people. There 
is eventually built up a_ barrier 
against those forces which would 
condemn banking. The subconscious 
thinking goes something like this: 

“My banker is my friend. He per- 
forms an essential service for me. 
His business is necessary to my bus- 
iness. Whatever is good for him, is 
good for me. Whatever seeks to hurt 
him, will hurt me.” 

There, in concise form, is the end 
objective of bank public relations. 
If we could know at this moment 
that every adult mind in America 
was thinking just like that, then our 
task would be complete; but it would 
be complete only for this moment, 
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for in the very next moment millions 
of newly adult minds would appear, 
and we would have to set to work 
all over again. 

And so, we get a glimpse of the 
one big reason why public relations 
must be recognized as an integral 
part of bank management. 

It is important to you and me be- 
cause through this true realization 
we become more and more a part of 
management. 

It is important to our bank because 
only through this true concept can 
our bank take its rightful place in 
the community. 

It is important to banking because 
the public attitude toward banking 
is a composite of the individual pri- 
vate attitude of millions of people 
towards the banks with which they 
come in contact. 

It is important to the life and 
growth of free private enterprise be- 
cause banking is a part of the warp 
and woof of private enterprise, and 
one cannot live without the other. 

It is important to America, for 
without free enterprise, the freedom 
of opportunity and the incentive to 
action which has made business and 
banking possible, there would be no 
America. 

Let us not become disheartened if 
all of our associates do not respond 
immediately to our efforts. Rome was 
not built in a day. The true concept 
of public relations must battle its 
way through superficial thinking, 
through selfish thinking, through 
prejudiced thinking. 

If we are to influence the thinking 
of those around us, if we are to de- 
velop within them the understanding 
of the picture and the problem of 
public relations, we must at the same 
time evidence an appreciation of 
their problems and the basis of their 
thinking. 

In many of our banks there are 
men who have developed through a 
period when public relations was not 
a major ingredient of the banking 
atmosphere. Their thinking confines 
itself largely to the conduct of the 
bank along safe and profitable lines. 
It is no part of our task to tear down 
this basic concept of banking. The 
foundation of bank management on 
the basis of the protection of en- 
trusted funds and the profit motive, 
varies not one whit from our own 
public relations concept. 
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The Oldest Bank in Southern California, Whose Growth Has Never Been Augmented by 
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CONDENSED 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 


At the Close of Business, December 31, 1951 


ASSETS 
Cash on Hand and with the Federal 
ee a ae « « «0 RIGS 
Due From Other Banks . . . . . . Pee tes 8,887,167.37 
United States Government Securities . . . . . 187,042,176.45 


Other Bonds, Debentures and Securities . . . . . . - 

Seuck in Deceased Messewe Baek... ss) se ee ee ee. 
SA a ae se ee 8 ee ea 
Bank Premises, Furniture and Fixtures . . . . . . 1... ss 
Customers’ Liability on Letters of Credit and Acceptances . . . . 
Customers’ Liability Under Loan Commitment Agreements 

Accrued Interest Receivable on Loans and Securities . . . . . . 


NEEM 6 6 oe Sie a eg aaa TR eee ae ee 
LIABILITIES 

a RPE Se ca eet We act ey Bee ol Ue hs I ar a 

Letters of Credit and Acceptances. . . 2. 1 2 ee ee ew 

Loan Cc ee ee ee ee ee 





J 
Interest Collected bue Unearned . . . . . 1... 2 se ees 
Reserved for Dividends, Interest, Taxes and Insurance... . . 


CH EE Ss ee wale 5 pba eters $6,000,000.00 
De ss? a6 Fe hehehe, Sema amaea 6,000,000.00 
CESS one eae : 3,600,000.00 
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LOS ANGELES 54 + MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


eet ee eee oe ee ~e%e%e Pe Oe oo ol etet et POMS CO OOOH OOOO AFM oF 


Serving Eastern Montana and Northern Wyoming 





ECURITY TRUsT 





2 


& 


| een meneame 


O. M. JORGENSON, President 


R. G. SPANIER, Asst. Cashier 
L. WORTH ORVIS, Asst. Cashier 


RESOURCES OVER $27,000,000.00 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


PPO? OO} AES FFF FF OE OOPS FFSFSSO": 


A368 Ooo 4 oe ~o>¢> 55 
DOS OOPS oA AM NOONE 0 0 0 lo oo oo OS 0 


<e 
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Billings, Montana 


OFFICERS 


H. L. WHITE, Vice President 
WARREN F. VAUGHAN, Asst. Vice President 
D. S. ANDERSON, Asst. Vice President 
H. D. TODD, Cashier 





Sell The Independent Banker in 


THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 





$5% 0% 0% ol oo ol ool e%e*- 


SAVING S BANK 


R. M. WATERS, First Vice President 


R. B. STRATTON, Asst. Cashier 
L. C. NELSON, Auditor 











May 
May 


May 
May 


May 
May 
June 


June 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


July 








15-17 
16-18 
. 20-21 
. 27-29 
7-9 


8- 9 

8-11 
12-13 
12-14 
15-16 
16-17 
18-20 
19-21 
22-23 
22-24 
25-27 


25-28 
26-28 
2- 4 
2-4 


2- 6 
4-5 
6- 7 
8-10 
11-12 
11-15 
13-14 
13-14 
15-17 
16-18 
19-21 
19-21 
19-21 
19-21 
20-22 
26-29 
18-19 


. 13-15 
. 28-Oct. 


20-23 


. 13-14 
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Up and Coming 


ENTER THESE IN YOUR DATEBOOK NOW ! 


American Bankers Assn. (Savings & Mortgage Division) at Statler Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


Georgia Bankers Assn. at the Bon Air, Augusta 

New Jersey Bankers Assn. at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City 
New Mexico Bankers Assn. at LaCaverna Hotel, Carlsbad 
Louisiana Bankers Assn. at Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Miss. 
Kansas Bankers Assn. at Topeka 

Delaware Bankers Assn. at DuPont Country Club, Wilmington 
Indiana Bankers Assn. at Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis 

North Carolina Bankers Assn. at Carolina Hotel, Pinehurst 

Texas Bankers Assn. at Galvez Hotel, Galveston 

Missouri Bankers Assn. at Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis 

Oklahoma Bankers Assn. at Skirvin Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City 
South Carolina Bankers Assn. at Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach 
Independent Bankers Assn. at Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mississippi Bankers Assn. at Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 

Alabama Bankers Assn. at Jefferson Davis Hotel, Montgomery 
California Bankers Assn. at Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 


Maryland Bankers Assn. at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


Virginia Bankers Assn. at Roanoke Hotel, Roanoke 
Arkansas Bankers Assn. at Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
Ilinois Bankers Assn. at Sherman Hotel, Chicago 


Pennsylvania Bankers Assn. at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


American Institute of Banking at Rice Hotel, Houston, Texas 

Ohio Bankers Assn. at Neil House, Columbus 

Wyoming Bankers Assn. at Saratoga Inn, Saratoga 

Idaho Bankers Assn. at the Lodge, Sun Valley 

Minnesota Bankers Assn., at St. Paul and Lowry Hotels, St. Paul 

District of Columbia Bankers Assn. at the Homestead, Hot Springs, Vi. 

New Hampshire Bankers Assn. at Wentworth-by-the-Sea, Portsmouth 

Vermont Bankers Assn. at Equinox House, Manchester 

Oregon Bankers Assn. at Marion Hotel, Salem 

Wisconsin Bankers Assn. at Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 

Colorado Bankers Assn. at Colorado Hotel, Glenwood Springs 

Montana Bankers Assn. at Many Glaciers Hotel, Glacier National Park 

New York Bankers Assn. at Spring Lake, N. J. 

Washington Bankers Assn. at Chinook Hotel, Yakima 

Maine Bankers Assn. at Poland Spring House, Poland Spring 

Michigan Bankers Assn. at Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 

West Virginia Bankers Assn. at the Greenbrier and Cottages, White 
Sulphur Springs 

Western Regional Trust Conference, at Olympic Hotel, Seattle, Wash. 

American Bankers Assn. at Atlantic City, N. J. 

Financial Public Relations Assn. at Hotel del Coronado, Coronado, Calif. 


Mid-Continent Trust Conference, at Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, Texas 
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Ours is a task of building, rather 


* than tearing down; ours, the job of 


adding to, rather than detracting 
from the narrowly confined concepts 
of bank management. 

Let us, therefore, approach the 
problem with the same degree of un- 
derstanding that we hope and expect 
to receive from those around us. Let 
us make it clear in every word and 
deed of our daily experience that 
there is no conflict between the prin- 
ciples and practices of public rela- 
tions in banking, and the basic con- 
cepts of safety and profit. 

The building does not need a new 
foundation; it needs only to be en- 
larged and redecorated. 

We will win in the struggle to ad- 
vance in the thinking of our profes- 
sion the principles and practices of 
true public relations — because we 
are right. 

Even as the teachings of Christ in 
the glorification of the individual 
man were right; even as our fore- 
fathers in the founding of our 
country on the basis of individual 
freedom were right; so, the concept 
of service as the basis of true public 
relations is right. 

If our thinking is straight, if our 
minds are alert, if our courage is 
high and our hearts are strong, then 
we will win and the day when bank- 
ing will take its rightful place in the 
minds of all men, will be at hand. 

The forward march of public-re- 
lations-consciousness in banking is 
as inevitable as the rising of tomor- 
row’s sun. The evolution of bank 
thinking, which has been gaining 
momentum during the past 25 or 30 
years, will continue on its forward 
march, for it is the true concept of 
the inseparability of service and 
success. END 


e 
LADIES, TAKE A BOW! 


More and more American women 
are achieving financial independence 
under our free enterprise system. 

A recent survey shows that women 
directly control the spending of 80% 
of the national income, own 65% of 
the accounts held in mutual savings 
hanks, and constitute about 43% of 
the stockholders who own the nation’s 
corporations. What’s more, they hold 
title to 40% of the 30 million homes 
in this country, and pay 30% of all 
inheritance taxes. 
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STORY OF THE 


Tax-Exempt 











“Third Banking System” 


How Cooperative Financial Institutions 


Escape the Federal Income Tax 


@ This bristling review of the federal income tax-exemption of mutual 
savings banks, savings and loan associations, credit unions, produc- 
tion credit associations, and national farm loan associations . . . its 
effect on taxpaying competitors . . . and the solution for correcting 
the unfair situation . . . was prepared by the National Tax Equality 
Association in collaboration with the Illinois Bankers Association. It 
deserves the close attention of every banker concerned with tax jus- 
tice and free enterprise. Among bankers’ organizations, the Illinois 
Bankers Association has been a prime mover in the fight to have 
competitive businesses taxed the same as banks are taxed. Secre- 
tary Kirk E. Sutherland cooperated with The Independent Banker in 
preparing this explanation of a vital subject. Our presentation of 





this article will be concluded in next month’s issue. 


The escape from the payment of 
federal income taxes by cooperative 
financial institutions, which in effect 
constitute a third banking system, re- 
sults in their unfair competition with 
taxpaying banks and credit institu. 
tions, and ultimately threatens to dis- 
place them. As a consequence of the 
operation of this third banking sys- 
tem on a tax-free basis: 

1. Taxpaying banks and credit in- 
stitutions, in their competition with 
tax-exempt competitors, are forced 
to operate at a great disadvantage 
because they have to pay a federal 
income tax that ranged as high as 
80% during World War II, has re- 
cently been increased from 38% to 
47%, and is about to go to an all- 
time high. 

2. The Treasury is losing nearly 
$400 million a year of revenue at a 
time when government outgo will 
increase tremendously and when 
everything possible must be done to 
offset this increased drain with addi- 
tional revenues to prevent inflation. 

3. Everyone must pay more in 
federal income taxes to make up for 
what the tax-exempts do not pay. 

Current changes in the revenue 
laws provide for the taxation of the 
business earnings of colleges, chari- 
ties, church organizations and labor 
unions, but permit cooperative finan- 
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cial institutions to go “Scotfree”. 
The simple justice of tax equality de- 
mands that these must be taxed. 
There can be no justification for 
taxing income that goes to aid edu- 
cation and charity, and not taxing 
income which inures to private in- 
terests. 

WHO ARE THEY? Who are the 
cooperative financial institutions that 
escape payment of federal income 
tax, while competing with taxpaying 





KIRK E. SUTHERLAND 
“Tax Them All the Same” 


commercial banks and financial in- 
stitutions ? 

For the most part, they are made 
up of the mutual savings banks that 
operate in 17 states; the federal- 
chartered and state-chartered savings 
and loan associations frequently 
known as building and loan associa- 
tions, cooperative banks, and home- 
stead associations; the federal-char- 
tered and state - chartered credit 
unions, the production credit associ- 
ations, the national farm loan asso- 
ciations, and the various government 
corporations that are set up to pro- 
vide government capital and other 
services for these institutions. 

MUTUAL SAVINGS BANKS. The 
first mutual savings bank was incor- 
porated in Boston in 1816 as the 
Provident Institution of Savings. 
Since that time, mutual savings banks 
have increased to the present number 
of 531, located in the New England 
states, Indiana, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Washing- 
ton, Wisconsin, Delaware, Maryland, 
Minnesota and Oregon. Many of 
them boast of resources worth hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars. 


At the close of 1949, the combined 
assets of all mutual savings banks 
amounted to more than $21 billion 
and were increasing at the rate of 
$1 billion a year. Deposit liabilities 
exceeded $19 billion. Earnings 
amounted to $460 million, on which 


no federal income taxes were paid. 
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NATIONAL P NATIONAL BANK 


j OF COMMERCE 
{ 
{ 
: 


December 31, 1951 


RESOURCES 
Cash on Hand and Due 
from Banks 
U. S. Gov't Obligations 
Other Bonds and 
Investments 
Stock in Fed. Reserve Bank 
Loans and Discounts 


LIABILITIES 


Capital Stock—Common .$ 150,000.00 
150,000.00 
92,269.42 
7,007 ,694.79 


$7,399,964.21 


Surplus 
Undivided Profits i 
Deposits 


e 
F. A. BUSCHER, President 


R. A. CHRISTIANSON, Vice President 


NEAL J. RYAN, Cashier 


CLARA BORGMEIER, Assistant Cashier 


. Member... 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
Independent Bankers Association 
Federal Reserve United States 
Deena Depository 





Central Montana’s 
OLDEST Bank 


Capital, Surplus 
and Reserves 
$157,500.00 


STANFORD, 
MONTANA 


Member 
Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation 
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$1,938,645.76 
2,300,000.00 


1,128,418. 09 

9,000.00 
2,022,833.868 
Overdrafts rere 234.72 
Furniture and Fixtures .. 1.00 
Other Assets ................... 830.76 
$7,399,964.21 





SAVINGS AND LOAN ASSOCI- 
ATIONS*. There are approximately 
6,000 savings and loan associations 
in the United States today. Of these, 
1,500 are chartered under federal 
law and the others are chartered un- 
der state laws. 

During recent years, savings flow- 
ing into these institutions have far 
exceeded $1 billion a year. Current- 
ly their assets aggregate more than 
$13 billion and their savings ac- 
counts aggregate more than $11 bil- 
lion. 

It was estimated that they served 
about 11,800,000 persons in 1948 — 
8,849,000 representing investors and 
3,027,000 borrowers. 

Top-ranking states in the savings 
and loan field include the following: 
Ohio, whose savings and loan associ- 
ations have combined assets of $1,- 
815 million; New York, with assets 
of $1,147 million; California, with 
assets totalling $1,046 million, and 
Illinois, with assets in the amount of 
$1,036 million. The average value 
of the resources of each savings and 
loan association in the United States 
at the close of 1949 was more than 
$2 million. 

Savings and loan associations had 
net earnings of approximately $450 
million last year, upon which no fed- 
eral income taxes were paid. 

CREDIT UNIONS. There are ap- 
proximately 10,000 tax-free credit 
unions in the United States compet- 
ing with taxpaying credit institutions. 
Of these, 4,600 are chartered by the 
federal government and 5,400 are 
chartered by state governments. Like 
all other tax-free enterprises, they 
have increased substantially in recent 
years, due not only to the fact that 
they do not pay taxes, but because 
they are heavily subsidized by regu- 
lar taxpaying organizations. 


Membership in credit unions, 
which now numbers 4 million, has 
nearly doubled during the last de- 
cade. Assets have shown a more 
startling growth, increasing from 
$192 million at the close of 1939, to 
$828 million at the close of 1949. 


Credit unions had tax-free earn- 
ings in excess of $25 million last 
year. 





* When used generally, the term “sav- 
ings and loan associations” includes 
building and loan associations. 








GEORGE M. DOYLE (right) was promoted 
from cashier to vice president and cashier 
of Crocker First National Bank of San Fran- 
cisco at the annual meeting. Associated with 
the bank for 38 years, Mr. Doyle also is well- 
known for participation in various banking 
activities. Hart Tantau (left) was advanced 
from assistant vice president to vice presi- 
dent. He is in the real estate department. 


PRODUCTION CREDIT ASSO- 
CIATIONS. As of June 30, 1949, 
there were 503 production credit as- 
sociations in the United States, pro- 
viding short-term credit to 451,000 
farmer-owners. Combined assets of 
these associations were $660 million. 
Total capital amounted to $102 mil- 
lion, of which $62 million represent- 
ed stock owned by farmer-members. 
The remainder represented invest- 
ments of the United States govern- 
ment. In addition, the associations 
had $54 million in surplus funds ac- 
cumulated out of net income. Earn- 
ings for 1948 amounted to nearly $7 
million on which no federal income 
taxes were paid. 

NATIONAL FARM LOAN ASSO. 
CIATIONS. National farm loan as- 
sociations, which provide long-term 
credit to farmers, numbered more 
than 1,200 at the close of last year. 
They had combined assets of $92 
million and capital stock outstand- 
ing in the amount of $56 million. 
Their reserves and surplus approxi- 
mated $32 million. Earnings for 
1948 amounted to at least $7 mil- 
lion, upon which no federal income 
taxes were paid. 

HISTORY OF TAX-ESCAPE. Mu- 
tual savings banks and state-charter- 
ed savings and loan associations were 
exempted from paying federal in- 
come taxes under early. statutes such 
as the Excise Tax Act of 1909 and 
the Income Tax Act of 1894, the lat- 
ter of which was declared unconsti- 
tutional. Even the Civil War statutes 
carried specific provisions concern- 
ing the taxation of mutual savings 


banks. 
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The Income Tax Act of 1894 spell- 
ed out the conditions in detail under 
which exemption would be extended. 
It provided that freedom from pay- 
ment of federal income taxes would 
be extended to “savings banks, sav- 
ings institutions or societies, as shall : 
first, have no stockholders or mem- 
bers except depositors and no capi- 
tal except deposits; secondly, shall 
not recieve deposits tu an aggregate 
amount, in any one year, of more 
than $1,000 from the same depositor ; 
thirdly, shall not allow an accumula- 
tion or total of deposits, by any one 
depositor, exceeding $10,000; fourth- 
ly, shall actually divide and distri- 
bute to its depositors, ratably to de- 
posits, all the earnings over the 
necessary and proper expenses of 
such bank, institution, or society. ex- 
cept such as shall be applied to sur- 
plus; fifthly, shall not possess, in 
any form, a surplus fund exceeding 
10 percentum of its aggregate de- 
posits ...”. 

The above provisions of the 1894 
law are significant as spelling out in 
detail the kind of cooperative finan- 
cial institution which Congress wish- 
ed to exempt. This is comparable to 
Section 231 (12) of the 1926 Reve- 
nue Act, which did the same with 
respect to farmers’ cooperative cor- 
porations. 

Mutual savings banks. Mutual sav- 
ings banks received their present ex- 
emption in the Revenue Act of 1913, 
which provided that “mutual savings 
banks not having a capital stock 
represented by shares” would be 
exempt from the federal income tax 
on corporations. This provision of 
the law has remained unchanged to 
the present day. 

The exemption of mutual savings 
banks from the payment of federal 
income tax is presently set forth in 
Paragraph 2 of Section 101 of the 
Internal Revenue Code. To qualify 
for this exemption, the regulations 
provide that the earnings of such a 
bank, less only the expenses of oper- 
ations, must be distributed wholly 
among depositors. 

The original concept of the mu- 
tual savings bank as an organization 
created by statute for the accumula- 
tion of the small savings belonging 
to the poor but thrifty workers and 
employees, and whose investments 
were strictly limited by state law, no 
longer applies to the organizations 
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Today this writer got quite a thrill 
examining a sheet of lithographed 
checks just off the press. The lines were 
sharp and clear and the delicate border 
design was bright and clean, as litho- 
graphed borders should be. In all 
respects the job was perfect. 


“Well, where is the thrill in that?” you 
might ask. “Almost any lithographer 
can do a perfect job.” True enough, 
but this particular sheet of checks was 
the sixth millionth impression from the 
same lithograph press plate . . . and 
that, friends, is something! How many 
more millions we will get off this plate 
cannot be estimated at this time, but 
certainly as yet there is no sign of wear. 


Years ago one hundred thousand im- 
pressions off a plate was considered 
pretty good. Later on, when we stand- 
ardized on deep etch plates, we would 
average about three hundred thousand. 
And now, with a materials cost of per- 
haps eight times as much but with a 


















labor cost very little higher, we acquire 
a plate that will perhaps produce thirty 
times as many impressions. 


Such technological improvements go a 
long way toward cushioning the squeeze 
between cost and selling price, and even 
though such savings are soon gobbled 
up by ever-increasing expenses, they 
have a wonderful stabilizing effect upon 
price schedules and are a lot more 
satisfying than legislated regulations 
because, for a lingering pause at least, 
they preserve profits. 


In our own small way we are investing 
what for us are large sums of money to 
acquire the things that will permit us to 
“Do It Easier” and, as a by-product, 
we do it quicker, better, and relatively 
cheaper. The things “we cannot afford 
not to buy” are consuming all our 
surplus cash but if they enable us to 
walk less, stoop less, lift less or sit” 
down more, we think it is money well 
spent. 











E LUXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


that qualify for tax-exemption under 
the statute at the present time. For 
example, the A-C Investment Asso- 
ciation was granted complete tax- 
exemption, even though the company 
did not accept money from the gen- 
eral* public, was not incorporated. 
was not operating under public su- 
pervision, and earned in excess of 
7% on its investments. (A-C Invest- 
ment Association v. Helvering, 68 


Fed. (2d) 386 (CA DC 1933). 


++ 





Manufacturing Plants at: 


NEW YORK, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL 







Similarly, these banks have been 
given wide latitude in the investment 
of their capital and have been per- 
mitted to carry on a regular commer- 
cial business as long as it does not 
represent their principal activity. In 
Savings Feature of Relief Depart- 
ment of B. & O. R. R. Co., 32 B.T.A. 
295 (1935), the tax court held that 
engaging in such a commercial side- 
line as printing was permissible. It 
said: 
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TEXAS AUTO DETECTIVE BUREAU 


C. C. ROBINSON, General Manager 
6811 Canal St., at Wayside Drive 
HOUSTON 11, TEXAS 
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“Although it is true that the oper- 
ation of a printing plant is not a 
usual function of an ordinary sav- 
ings bank, nevertheless, the petition- 
er need not lose its exempt character 
during the years 1919 to 1926, in- 
clusive, merely because it operated 
this printing plant”. 

In this case, the organization never 
attempted to qualify as a mutual 
savings bank under state Jaw and was 
not under any governmental super- 
vision. Its income was invested in 
preferred and common stocks, mort- 
gages on business properties and 
other securities. Since it was not con- 
trolled by statute, it could invest its 
funds in any way it chose. 


In addition to ordinary banking 
business, the mutual savings banks 
are permitted by Treasury regula- 
tion to engage in insurance business 
without losing tax freedom. 


Savings and loan associations. An 
exemption from income taxes was 
also extended in the 1913 act to “do- 
mestic building and loan associa- 
tions organized and operated exclu- 
sively for the mutual benefit of their 
members”, This exemption was 
amended in the 1916 Revenue Act to 
include “cooperative banks without 
capital stock”. This amendment was 
made to provide exemption for the 
cooperative banks of Massachusetts 
and other New England states, which 
combine the savings features of the 
mutual savings banks and the loan 
features of the domestic building 
loan associations. By interpretation, 
the homestead banks of Louisiana 
are included within the purview of 
this section. 


As a matter of public policy, Con- 
gress originally exempted these as- 
sociations through which people with 
small incomes were attempting to 
finance their homes. The manner in 
which they were formerly operated 
kept them from offering any sub- 
stantial competition to fully - taxed 
organizations, and in any case, the 
corporate income tax of 1% or 2% 
was not large enough to be of com- 
petitive significance. As in all cases 
of exemption, however, as time went 
on and the corporation tax rates as- 
sumed increasing significance, the 
picture changed. Building and loan 
associations began to operate more 
and more like private savings banks, 
and many commercial institutions 
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obtained tax-exemption upon the 
ground that they were building and 
loan associations. 

An attempt to stop this trend was 
made in Section 231 (4) of the 1921 
act. According to the report issued 
by the House ways and means com- 
mittee in 192] under the law then 
prevailing, mortgage and investment 
companies had been able to obtain 
complete tax-exemption by operat- 
ing in the guise of building and loan 
associations. The law was therefore 
changed so that exemption was 
granted only to associations “sub- 
stantially all the business of which 
is confined to making loans to mem- 
bers”. The law has remained the 
same in subsequent acts. 

Building and loan associations 
have also had their exemption ex- 
panded through court decisions and 
Treasury rulings. During the decade 
before 1928, building and loan as- 
sociations began to operate more and 
more along the lines of an ordinary 
banking corporation. The commis- 
sioner and the courts, in an effort to 
confine tax-exemption privileges to 
the true building and loan associa- 








“GRIN AND BEAR IT” 
BY LICHTY | 
(MINNEAPOLIS STAR) | 
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“We've talked and talked and talked about inflation, 
gentlemen! . . . It’s high time we gave it some thought!” 


tions, denied exemption to associa- 
tions which distributed their profits 
only to the holders of paid-up cer- 
tificates (O.D. 768, C.B. 4, 262), 
which loaned money on stocks, auto- 
mobile notes and personal endorse- 
ments (O.D. 1088, C.B. 5, 201), 
which conducted insurance agencies 
(O.D. 1129, C.B. 5, 201), which 
dealt in real estate (I.T. 1961, C.B. 
31, 259), which made most of its 
loans to non-members (Johnstown 
Building and Loan Association, 6 P 
T.A. 463), or which had all paid-up 
stock to the exclusion of installment 
stock (S.M. 2225, C.B. III-2, p. 211; 
I.T. 2236, C.B. IV-2, p. 206). 


The attempt to limit the scope of 
the tax-exemption statute was nulli- 
fied by the case of U. S. v. Cam- 
bridge Loan and Building Co., 278 
U. S. 55 (1928). This decision in- 
volved a taxpayer incorporated under 
the pertinent statutes of Ohio, which 
received a large portion of deposits 
from non-members and paid interest 
on them. Before the 1921 act, it had 
made loans to non-members and after 
the act, borrowers were required to 
subscribe for only one to five shares, 
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regardless of the amount of their 
loan. 

The commissioner denied exemp- 
tion on the ground that the organi- 
zation was a bank. The Supreme 
Court ruled, however, that an asso- 
ciation incorporated under a state 
law and operating thereunder as a 
building and loan association, and 
having substantially all its business 
confined to making loans to mem- 
bers, was exempt unless there was 
a “gross misuse” of the name. As a 
result of this decision, many build- 
ing and loan associations that had 
lost their exemption because they 
were operating as banks, had their 
exemption restored to them. 

At the present time, Paragraph 4 
of Section 101 of the Internal Reve- 
nue Code provides for the exemp- 
tion of state-chartered building and 
loan associations and cooperative 
banks. In this section, exemption is 
granted to “domestic building and 
loan associations substantially all 
the business of which is confined to 
making loans to members”. Under 
this exemption, any building and 
loan association organized pursuant 
to and operating in accordance with 
the laws of the United States or any 
state, substantially all the business 
of which is confined to making loans 
to members, is entitled to exemption 
(Regs. 111, Sec. 29. 101 (4) - 1). 

This requirement that substantial- 
ly all of their business must be con- 
fined to members is circumvented by 
having non-members apply for mem- 
bership at the time they apply for a 
loan (Permanent Loan and Savings 
Association, 2 B.T.A. 132). Thus, 
building and savings and loan asso- 
ciations retain their tax-exemption, 
even though they operate as banks 
rather than as building and loan as- 
sociations. 

The amount of stock subscribed for 
in a true building and loan associa- 
tion equals the amount of the loan, 
but under liberal Treasury rulings, 
exemption is granted even though an 
association allows a person to become 
a member by subscribing for $1 of 
stock and the stock ownership of 
members has no relation whatsoever 
to the amount of the loan (Acklin v. 
People’s Savings Association (D.C.) 
293 Fed. 392; S.M. 1469, C.B. III-1, 
252). A majority of borrowers may 
subscribe to only a nominal amount 
of stock, but the corporation is still 
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considered tax-exempt (SM 1705, C. 
B. III-1, 266). 

One of the characteristics of the 
original building and loan associa- 
tions was that each member held in- 
stallment shares and had the right 
to vote. As a consequence of the 
Cambridge decision, the Treasury, 
however, grants exemption to associ- 
ations which do not allow the holders 
of installment shares to vote (I.T. 
2458, C.B. VIII-1, 97). 

The basic purpose of granting tax- 
exemption to these associations is to 
help the lower income groups accu- 
mulate savings to enable them to 
build homes; yet, exemption was al- 
lowed to an association which made 
loans for business block develop- 
ments, for the purchase of land or 
lots, and for the purchase of an 
apartment (Oul Building and Loan 
Association, 6 B.T.A. 1196 (1927) ). 

Although the statute requires that 
substantially all business of the cor- 
poration be confined to making loans 
to members, loans to non-members 
to the extent of 9% and 1214 % in 
successive years do not defeat the 
exemption where such loans are made 
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during periods in which the mem- 
bers’ demands for loans are slack 
(S.M. 2553, C.B. ITI-2, 219). 

As seen from the foregoing, the 
modern building or savings and loan 
association is vastly different from 
the type of association that Congress 
had in mind when it wrote the tax- 
exemption provisions into the law. 
Today, this type of association oper- 
ates the same way that the savings 
department of a commercial bank 
does, or as a commercial loan and 
mortgage company does. 

STATUTORY BASIS FOR EX- 
EMPTION OF FEDERAL AGEN- 
CIES. All federal-chartered savings 
and loan associations, federal-char- 
tered credit unions, production credit 
associations and national farm Joan 
associations are exempted from fed- 
eral income taxes by the act creating 
them. Paragraph 15 of Section 101 
of the Internal Revenue Code has 
also been interpreted as providing 
for their exemption. This paragraph 
first appeared in the 1934 Revenue 
Act, at the time the federal govern- 
ment was establishing large numbers 
of government corporations, and in 
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Robbing Peter 


Though ' “Thou shalt not steal” is one of the Ten Commandments, 
“robbing Peter to pay Paul” has long been a popular form of 
theft. 


As long as Paul covets the property of Peter, Paul is tempted 
to take it away from him, by fair means or foul, if he is not close- 
ly watched. 


To protect Peter from Paul, governments are constituted and 
laws enacted. Property rights have long been legally established 
and the police power of the community and the state organized 
to keep one man from preying upon another. The burglar and 
robber are apprehended and punished and the forger and de- 
frauder are hailed before the bar of justice to pay their debts 
to society. 


But what the individual cannot do, legally, government does 
without restraint. What the individual is prohibited from doing 
with gun and bullets, the Federal Government manages to do with 
an iniquitous tax and ballots. As much as 90 percent of one’s 
earnings may be taken in the form of Income Taxes, without 
Peter’s consent, and distributed in the form of pap to greedy 
Pauls by extravagant Uncle Sam. 


Though Peter cannot be robbed to pay Paul, individually, 
thousands of Peters are robbed, in the aggregate, by the govern- 
ment to pay thousands of parasitic Pauls. 


State Socialism — “from each according to his ability and to 
each according to his needs” — is always achieved by some slick 
subterfuge. In England it’s the Nationalization of Industry, in 
America the Welfare State. England confiscates privately owned 
industries, in the United States we tax ourselves into Socialism. 
We rob Peters to pay Pauls to tie the hands of free enterprise and 
undermine our profit-and-loss-system. You can rob Peter to pay 
Paul until Peter is bankrupt. 


Nothing is so much needed in this land of the free and the 
home of the brave as a revival of the spirit of fair play. Many a 
nation has become impoverished by “soaking the rich,” for when 
scheming men destroy the incentive of profit they kill the urge to 
produce. Our prosperity is builded upon industry and economy, 
upon honesty and justice. Under the American way of life it was 
never intended that Paul should rob Peter. Under the American 
system it was intended that both Paul and Peter produce. 


We Thrive on Thrift 
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order to bring the section into accord 
with the acts which authorize exemp- 
tion. The specific provision of the 
Internal Revenue Code, which has 
remained unchanged, reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The following organizations shall 
be exempt from taxation under this 
title —- (15) Corporations organi- 
zed under Act of Congress, if such 
corporations are instrumentalities of 
the United States and if, under such 
act as amended and supplemented, 
such corporations are exempt from 
federal income taxes.” 

Federal savings and loan associa- 
tions. Federal savings and loan asso- 
ciations receive their exemption un- 
der the Home Owners Loan Act of 
1933, which provides in Section 5 
(h) as follows: 

“That such associations (federal 
savings and loan associations), in 
cluding their franchises, capital, re- 
serves and surplus, and their loans 
and income, shall be exempt from all 
taxation imposed by the United 
States..." 

Section (k) of the act as amended, 
provides that when designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, any fed- 
eral savings and loan association 
may be employed as fiscal agent of 
the government, under such regula- 
tions as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary, and that such an associa- 
tion may act as agent for any other 
instrumentality of the United States 
when designated for that purpose by 
such instrumentality of the United 
States. At one time the Treasury 
ruled that in view of the provisions 
of the Home Owners Loan Act as 
amended, federal savings and loan 
associations were  instrumentalities 
of the United States, and so they and 
their employees were not subject to 
the provisions of the Social Security 
Act. See S.S.T. 62 (C.B. 1937-1,409). 

It should be noted that the Na- 
tional Bank Act does not provide for 
the income tax-exemption of national 
banks, nor does the Internal Revenue 
Code provide for the exemption of 
state-chartered banks. Therefore. 
even though such banks may be 
designated as fiscal agents for the 
federal government, they cannot 
qualify for income tax-exemption 
under Section 101 (15) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code, which requires 
that the enacting legislation contain 
a specific exemption. 
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“If business made the profits that some 
people think, there wouldn’t be a stock ex- 
change. No stock would ever be sold!’ 


Credit unions. The Federal Credit 
Union Act, passed by the 73rd Con- 
gress (Public Law 467), provides in 
Section 18, as amended, that: 

“The federal credit unions organi- 
zed hereunder, their property, their 
franchises, capital, reserves, surpluses 
and other funds, and their income, 
shall be exempt from all taxation 
now or hereafter imposed by the 
United States, or by any state, terri- 
torial or local taxing authority; . . .” 

Federal credit unions can be con- 
sidered instrumentalities of the 
United States, since the Secretary of 
the Treasury is authorized by Section 
17 of the Federal Credit Union Act 
to designate them as such. 

National farm loan associations. 
The Federal Farm Loan Act of 1916 
exempts national farm loan associa- 
tions from the payment of federal 
income taxes in Section 26, which 
reads as follows: 

“... every national farm loan as- 
sociation, including the capital and 
reserve or surplus therein and the 
income derived therefrom, shall be 
exempt from federal, state, munici- 
pal, and local taxation, except taxes 
upon real estate held, purchased, or 
taken by said . . . association under 
the provisions of Section 11 .. . of 
this act.” 

That national farm loan associa- 
tions are considered instrumentali- 
ties of the United States follows from 
the other language of Section 26 of 
the act. 

Production credit associations. 
Section 63 of the Farm Credit Act of 
1933 extends exemption from federal 
income taxes to production credit 
associations as long as the federal 
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government owns any capital stock 
therein. This section reads in part as 
follows: 

“The Central Bank for Coopera- 
tives, and the production credit cor- 
porations, production credit associa- 
tions, and banks for cooperatives .. . 
their property, their franchises, capi- 
tal, reserves, surplus, and other 
funds, and their income, shall be 
exempt from all taxation now or 
hereafter imposed by the United 
States or by any state, territorial, or 
local taxing authority... . The ex- 
emption provided herein shall not 
apply with respect to any produc- 
tion credit association or its property 
or income after the stock held in it 
by the production credit corporation 
has been retired... ”. 

Once all the government capital 
is retired, the production credit as- 
sociations lose their tax-exemption 
and become taxpayers. This does not 
necessarily mean that they pay full 
income tax like other taxpaying 
banking institutions. They may es- 
cape all or nearly all income tax 
payment by making their profit dis- 
tribution in the form of patronage 
dividends, rather than dividends to 
stockholders. Such patronage divi- 
dends are deductible or excludible 
for income tax purposes under the 
same Treasury ruling that permits 
other mutual organizations to escape 
income taxation. These organizations 
may declare patronage dividends 
without objections from stockholders 
because stock ownership in them 
(onee government capital is retired) 
is owned in the same proportion as 
the borrowings made oy each mem- 
ber. This results as a natural con- 
sequence of Section 23 of the Farm 
Credit Act, which requires each bor- 
rower to own an amount of stock 
equal to 5% of his loan. Thus, the 
member receives substantially the 
same amount if profits are distribu- 
ted as patronage dividends, as he 
would receive if profits were dis- 
tributed as dividends to stockholders. 

Section 62 of the Farm Credit Act 
provides that these associations may 
act as fiscal agents for the United 
States government. 


Don’t miss seeing the conclusion 
of this feature in next month’s issue 
of The Independent Banker. It in- 
cludes reference to the new law 
affecting savings and loan associa- 
tions and mutual savings banks. 
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STAPLES — RUBBER BANDS 
ADDING MACHINE ROLLS 
PAPER CLIPS 


LITTLE PRESS, INC. 
6253 PENN AVENUE SO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 23, MINN. 











HANDY GADGET 


SIMPLY SET THE BIG 7“ PLASTIC COATED 
DIALS ON THE NEW MARKET TREND AN- 
ALYZER AND READ: % PROFIT, % YIELD, 
% CHANGE IN STOCK PRICES COMPARED 
TO MARKET AVERAGES. PAMPHLET SHOWS 
NINE APPLICATIONS TO MARKET ANALYSIS. 
FOR BUSINESSMEN — SPECIALLY CALI- 
BRATED DIALS FOR MARK-UP AND DIS- 
COUNTS. NO BRAINWORK OR PENCIL WORK 
REQUIRED. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
SEND NAME, ADDRESS AND $4.50 TODAY. 


W CALCULATOR, INC. 
1217 EWING ST. - FORT WAYNE 2, IND. 














BANKS Bought and Sold 
Confidentially and with becoming dignity 
BANK EMPLOYEES PLACED 
46 Years of Satisfactory Service 
CHARLES E. WALTERS CO. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 

















CREDIT LIFE COVERAGE 


Write Home Office for details. Pyramid 
Perfect Plan. . . . It will fit your needs. 


P 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 
CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
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CUTTING COSTS 





WITHOUT 





/ 


RRP COPE 


SACRIFICING 


VOLUME! 





Here is a simple buving and merchandising plan 
which has been proven successful by just about 
every profit-making store in the USA! 

Perhaps the best way to examine it is in the words 
of the President of one of America’s largest and 
most successful stores. 

He stated recently: 

“We recognize the many advantages of... brands 
in our day-to-day merchandising. 


The consumers of America favor manufacturers’ 
brands by eight to one. Need we say more? 


“We know that it is much easier to sell branded 
merchandise because the advertising has pre-sold 


the product to the consumer. 


“We know that self-service and self selection are 
possible with brands. thereby cutting selling costs. 


“And in a business with a close margin of profit, 
we are constantly looking for just such ways to 
cut selling costs without changing the character 
of our operation.” 


Gpundation 


* INCORPORATED 


Brand: Names 











A NON-PROFIT EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATION e 37 WEST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 
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After 


Hours. . 


An open-minded comparison of the 
advantages of the independent bank 
and the group bank — without ran- 
cor or malice — presents an interest- 
ing study. 

Advantages often credited to the 
group type of bank operation in- 
clude: 

1. Joint employ of specialists such 
as auditors, efficiency experts, ad- 
vertising men, securities specialists, 
etc. 

2. Gatherings of managers and 
other personnel for exchange of 
methods and ideas. 

3. Possibility of pressure from the 
top to force local managing officers 
to give better service. 

4. Group arrangements to cover 
security items such as_ retirement, 
group insurance and similar things. 

5. Possibility of shifting of officers 
from one bank to another, theoreti- 
cally to give better service. 

Advantages credited to the inde- 
pendent type of bank operation in- 
clude: 

1. An intense interest on the part 
of the bank’s officers in the commun- 
ity, the customer, and local problems. 

2. Continuity of management. The 
local owner-officer likely spends a 
large part of his business life in the 
community, gets to know people, 
their character, history and capacity. 

3. Pressure on the local indepen- 
dent banker to give better service 
comes from his own investment in his 
bank and the desire to advance him- 
self and his bank. This is said to be 
more the American way, the capital- 
istic, free enterprise way of doing 
things — the carrot to lead the horse, 
rather than the stick to drive him. 

An examination of the advantages 
accruing to each system, rather clear- 
ly shows that in the case of the local 
independent bank; the benefits large- 
ly go to the customer. In the group 
system, the advantages accrue large- 
ly to ownership, usually absentee. 
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A Regular Feature 
Written Exclusively for 
THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 
By the President of a 
Midwestern Country Bank 





Almost all of the advantages of 
the group type of bank can be se- 
cured by the independent banker 
from his Association, either state or 
national, or from his city correspon- 
dent. The great strength of the inde- 
pendent bank lies in the fact that it 
is part and parcel of the local com- 
munity. The great weakness of the 
group bank is the fact that it is not 
part of the community, but is owned 
in another community, usually a 
large city. The managing officer is 
here today, gone tomorrow; who, if 
a good man, certainly wants to ad- 
vance, and that means on to a big- 


ger bank, a better job. He cannot 
own or acquire the bank he is in. 
He just has a job. 

Comparisons are often made by the 
uninformed, with the chain store. 
They point out the progress of cer- 
tain chain stores, bring out that a 
good percentage of the merchandise 
of the country is now sold through 
this type of outlet, that they have 
brought prices down for the con- 
sumer, that they are generally ac- 
cepted and successful. Thus, this 
reasoning goes, if the chain store has 
been a success, so would be the chain 
bank. This reasoning is quite er- 
roneous. 

The chain store’s one great ad- 
vantage is probably in volume buy- 
ing, though successful independent 
merchants — and there are many — 
say they gain the -same~ advantage 
through group buying-organizations. 
Be that as it may. Banks-have nothing 
to sell except service. The great buy- 
ing power of the chain is thus com- 
pletely lost and totally meaningless 
in this discussion. All of the weak- 
nesses of the chain store exist in the 
group bank, and few or none of the 
advantages. 

To illustrate the point with a far- 
fetched example: doctors, like bank- 
ers, sell nothing but their services. 
What possible advantage, unless to 
the promoters, could there be to a 
chain doctor holding-company? We 

















At the Great South St. Paul Market 
It’s The DROVERS! 


Your collections, your feeder loans will be handled 
here in fastest time and with utmost efficiency. 


For Your South St. Paul Correspondent, 
Choose The DROVERS! 





F. R. Schlichting, President 


H. G. Swanson, Senior Vice Pres. 
H. E. Sloan, Cashier 
M. V. Choban, Vice President 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


A. J. Roszak, Vice President 
C. E. Temple, Vice President 
R. A. Johnson, Asst. Cashier 


AT THE STOCKYARDS 
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C. J. (Chuck) RIEGER 


Investment Securities 
JAMIESON & COMPANY 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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A CONFIDENTIAL, PERSONAL SERVICE 
FOUNDED ON 25 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


BANKERS SERVICE COMPANY 
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Lock Box 1421 
COLORADO SPRINGS COLO 
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can see none, to the doctor or to the 
patient. 

The tremendous concentration of 
power over credit accruing in chain 
banks is probably the most danger- 
ous feature of this type of organiza- 
tion. How easy for a strong, social- 
istic government to take over a chain 
or group system of banking, simply 
by moving in at the top! How difi- 
cult to take over thousands of small, 
individually owned banks, spread far 
and wide over the country, each with 
a vigorous managing officer or group 
of officers, each with his own in- 
fluence in government through his 
Congressman and Senator! 

The very nature of the small in- 
dependent bank, with its managing 
officer strictly on his own, makes 
him a rather formidable, tough indi- 
vidual, fully capable of acting and 
thinking for himself. Conversely, 
the group organization does much of 
the thinking for the local manager, 
dictates to him on _ policy and 
methods, takes from him decision 
and initiative, makes him an order- 
taker and not on order-giver; in 
short, makes him a follower, and 
not a leader. 

The group or chain bank is still 
new in America. It had little part in 
developing the country from a fron- 
tier nation to the most powerful on 
earth. Many of the managers today 
came up as managers of their own 
banks. Many are strong men and 
good bankers, but they were devel- 
oped in independent banks. After the 
system has been going longer, its 
weaknesses may become more ap- 
parent. 


Many of the group banking or- 
ganizations have a rather paternal- 
istic approach toward personnel. 
They arrange for security for the 
employee, arrange group health in- 
surance, a retirement plan and group 
life insurance. This is well-intention- 
ed and probably open to no criticism, 
though it does have certain disad- 
vantages. 


The independent banker takes care 
of his own security and views him- 
self as being fully capable of so do- 
ing. All bankers — independent and 
group — view with alarm the New- 
Deal-“cradle-to-the-grave” type of 
security. The weakness in these se- 
curity plans is their tendency to stifle 
those great American characteristics 





WILLIAM J. GREDE 


says he is proud of the fact that approxi- 
mately 100 of the 1,100 employees of Grede 
Foundries, Inc., Milwaukee, of which he is 
president, belong to the plant’s Quarter- 
Century Club. For years he has made it his 
business to find out why anyone with as 
much as four years’ service, leaves the com- 
pany. Mr. Grede is the new president of 
National Association of Manufacturers. 


of independence, freedom of deci- 
sion and initiative. 

To approach the problem with an 
open mind, it seems that the banks of 
America: in the years ahead will be 
better off in the hands of a coura- 
geous group of community leaders 
such as the country banker has been 
in the past. He is not going to be 
pushed around. In his own shop, he 
has no one to lean on, and he feels 
he doesn’t need or want anyone to 
lean on. When a problem presents 
itself, the country banker makes the 
decision. There’s no taking it up with 
the head office. 

The country bank has played a 
tremendous part in the development 
of agriculture and in building the 
small communities of the nation. In 
any fight for the betterment of the 
community, the country banker has 
been in the front line. Certainly, this 
is most logical behavior, as, unlike 
most group banks or bankers, his en- 
tire future and his total worldly 
goods are invested in his community. 
He will go forward or backward in 
exactly the same proportion as does 
his community. END 


Early experiments in color pho- 
tography were conducted as far back 


as 1848. 
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SECURITIES .. . 





The Bond Market Outlook 


The Dow-Jones average for 40 
bonds stands at 96.71 as of the date 
this is written. The high and low for 
1951 were 103.50 and 96.70. Present 
market for U. S. Treasury (Victory) 
2l4s of 12/15/72-67 is quoted 95.28 
to 96. The prices of the U. S. Govern- 
ments and the averages for the 40 
bonds are all at about the lows for 
1951. 

It seems pertinent to attempt to 
forecast the trend of bond prices over 
the next few months. 


One of the most realistic view- 
points to consider for the coming 
bond market is the fact that 1952 
will be the scene of what may easily 
be expected to be one of the most 
bitterly-fought Presidential cam- 
paigns in the history of the country. 
In the writer’s personal opinion, the 
present Administration will leave no 
stone unturned to attempt to keep in 
power; the political factor may well 
be expected to have a part in such 
policy decisions by the government 
as to whether or not to increase per- 
sonal income taxes, to continue mak- 
ing large loans or grants to foreign 
governments, to support farm prices, 
and/or to support U. S. bond prices. 

The politically popular decisions 
appear to be not to increase personal 
income taxes, to continue making 
large foreign loans and grants, to 


Sy Curtis. UV. ter Kuile 


Hallgarten & Company 
New York City 


support farm prices, and to support 
the U. S. bond market. For 17 years 
the market for U. S. securities was 
aitificially supported and_ interest 
rates of all types were thereby kept 
below a suitable rate of return. But 
steam in the kettle now is starting to 
force up the lid, bank rates have 
risen considerably in recent weeks, 
and, of course, the whole bond mar- 
ket has declined drastically. 

The above is a brief resume of the 
conditions which the writer feels to 
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exist at this time. In view of all the 
circumstances which may be taken 
into consideration, it would seem 
logical that before very long the Ad- 
ministration would start to support 
the Government bond market. A 
tremendous deficit financing program 
is possible for next summer, and in 
addition, one may expect increased 
expenditure of public funds to sup- 
port the commodity markets and 
thus give the farmer the impression 
of prosperity. It would seem that we 
may expect a gradual increase in 
support for Government bonds, It is 
difficult to state when this support 
will start, but, inasmuch as the bond 
market is now close to its lowest 
point for many years, it seems pru- 
dent to buy now and be prepared for 
the expected rise in prices. 
The Dow-Jones average yield of 20 
twenty-year municipal bonds stands 
at 2.26%. The high and low for 1951 
were 1.74% and 2.36%. The high of 
this average for many years was 
1.40% in April 1946, at a time when 
federal income taxes were not nearly 
as high as they are today. At this 
writing, it is expected that when Con- 
gress assembles in January, the Pres- 
ident will ask for a further increase 
in income tax. Although there is 
likely to be strong opposition to this 
increase, yet the attempt should 
bring about a rise in municipal bond 
prices. ; 
The writer feels that the municipal 
bond market dropped in sympathy 
with the Government bond market 
last spring and that it really should 
not have done so. There is little rela- 
tion between the prices of taxable 
government bonds and high - grade 
tax-exempts. Municipal dealers ap- 
parently became alarmed when the 
Government bonds started to fall, 
and tried to get out of their munici- 
pal inventories. It is certain that in- 
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FASTEST- 
GROWING 
BANK 
PAPER 
IN 
AMERICA’ 


The baby is thriving, thank you! 


Only a little more than a year old, 
The Independent Banker is the talk of 
the financial-press -world. Its paid 
circulation: among -the nation’s alert 
banks and bankers spreads into 47 
states, the District of. Columbia,, Alaska 
and Hawaii. Paid circulation (reported 
in Standard Rate & Data Service) has 
doubled in the past six months . . . 
increased 130% since March 15, 1951! 


In addition to our paid circulation, 
our free “get-acquainted” distribution 
to America’s banks and bankers puts 
The Independent Banker on the manag- 
ing officer's desk in every bank in the 
country on a staggered plan, some 
months here, some months there. 


Do they read it? Do they like it? Are 
they for it? Just read the “letters to 
the editor” in our Forum department 
each month . . . or come up to our 
offices and read the mail as it arrives! 


Your business will grow, too, if you 
include America’s fastest - growing 


bank paper on your regular advertis- 
ing schedules. 

ra 
aAndepen i s B 
Banker i. 


Tre Meational Monthy dedicated 2 peyptudlion 
of Amssizat sedppardinl dual banking systim 
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stitutions and individual taxpayers 
were not factors in the selling. 

The municipal bond market should 
strengthen now from buying through 
sheer necessity by corporations and 
individuals in their efforts to rescue 
some small portion of their income 
from the ever-increasing burden of 
federal taxation. Theoretically, the 
municipal bond market should be 


U. S. Treasury 24%s 12/15/72-67 ...... 


Dow-Jones average 40 bonds 


Dow-Jones average yield 20 municipal bonds . Oe 
Federal income tax—single, no dependents, 
$25,000 surtax bracket ............ 


KLINE ISSUES WARNING 


“We are in danger of losing our 
liberties in the midst of progress,” 
said Allan B. Kline, president of 
American Farm Bureau Federation, 
at the group’s recent annual meeting. 
Americans must balance their cen- 
tralized government with the amount 





higher today than the 1.40% average 
it registered in April 1946, and, if 
Congress should by any chance in- 
crease income tax rates, then the 
municipal bond market should im- 
prove substantially. 

The following table contains cer- 
tain information pertinent to the 
above hypothesis: 


April Jan. Dec. 
20 15 27 
1946 1951 1951 
ae 104.26 100.24 96. 
: 109.17 103.12 96.71 
1.40% 1.74% 2.26% 
ss 0 eRe $8,930 $9,220 $10,336 
END 


of liberty they want, he declared; 
biggest issue facing the nation is 
“survival of freedom”. 

Mrs. Raymond Sayre, president of 
the federation’s Associated Women, 
told delegates that price controls 
would result only in scarcity and ra- 
tioning. 


You Said It! 
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DEDUCTIONS? WHERES 


“ LOOK! ITS YOUR Gov- 
ERNMENT. IF You WANT A 
BIG SPENDING GOVERNMENT, 
YOUGOTTA FAY FoR IT! 
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_What’s Your Problem?. 


AUDITING ® 





OPERATIONS ® 


MANAGEMENT 





Q. (by Mr. P., Michigan): Fol- 
lowing our established custom, our 
directors last week-end conducted 
their usual annual examination. 
One of them raised the question 
as to the value of this examination 
and whether it was worth the time 
spent. | am enclosing a copy of 
the report, and would appreciate 
your opinion. 

A. — There is a considerable 
amount of detail work involved in 
making an examination along the 
lines set forth in your pragram. I 
notice in reviewing the report that 
the directors merely watched the tell- 
ers as they counted the cash. The di- 
rectors did no actual counting them- 
selves. The report also states that 
the directors checked the ledger bal- 
ances, as shown on the ledger sheets, 
to the tape run to verify the balances 
of the checking accounts. Because of 
the size of the bank (resources $2,- 
600,000), I presume the bookkeepers 
ran their own ledgers. 

The procedure followed in review- 
ing all loans by checking back the 
actual notes with the liability ledger 
and the register seems to be a dupli- 
cation of the work which the note 
teller should do periodically in bal- 
ancing the note case and the review 
of new notes which the directors 
should undertake each month at the 
directors’ meeting. 

While the type of work undertaken 
by the directors undoubtedly makes 
them more familiar with certain 
banking operations, the routine fol- 
lowed and the results obtained can- 
not be considered to comply with the 
general understanding of a directors’ 
audit. From that standpoint, I con- 
cur with your director and consider 
it a waste of time from an audit 
point of view. 

Q. (by Mr. J., lowa): A number 
of our former customers deposit 


cream drafts issued by the **** 
Creamery Company, and livestock 
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drafts issued by local representa- 
tives of the **** Packing Com- 
pany. We have not been following 
the practice of keeping a record 
of uncollected funds in the past, 
but recently it was suggested that 
we do so. Do you think it is neces- 
sary, and, if so, what is the most 
practical way to set up a float 
record? 

A. — It is prudent for every bank 
to periodically check into the situa- 
tion in respect to the payment of 
funds against uncollected funds. 

While there is little danger from 
fraud in connection with the farmers, 
the bank is undoubtedly making 
some substantial advances (loans?) 
to some of the merchants who cash 
these drafts for customers or take 
them in payment for goods purchas- 
ed. | would suggest you pay particu- 
lar attention to items in the process 
of collection deposited by your local 
merchants. 





MARSHALL CORNS 


is manager of the bank division of Wolf & 


Company, certified public accountants, with 
offices in Chicago, Des Moines, Indianapolis, 
New York, Oklahoma City and Philadelphia. 
He will answer your inquiries about auditing 
and bank management problems in this de- 
partment each month. 


The simplest way for a bank of 
your size to keep a record of the 
float is to have the tellers mark 
the number of days it will take to 
collect the items deposited on the de- 
posit ticket when the deposit is made, 
and have the bookkeepers, after they 
have completed the posting of the de- 
posits, mark ‘in pencil, opposite the 
amount of the-deposit, the amount 
in hundreds of dollars andthe num- 
ber of days it should be held, so 
that the bookkeepers can quickly de- 
termine, when posting checks. 
whether or not funds are uncollected. 


Q. (by Mr. F., Minnesota): | am- 
a director of the **** State Bank. 
Each month at the directors’ meet- 
ing the cashier reads off a list of 
the expenses for approval. Checks 
in payment for these items have 
been issued, of course. It seems to 
me that as directors, we should 
have more information. What is the 
general practice? 


A. — I do not know if there is a 
generally accepted practice, except 
for the one you mention. | quite 
agree, however, with your question- 
ing of the practice followed. 

In order to exercise better control, 
I would suggest that the practice 
followed by a number of banks be 
adopted: the directors periodically 
request the cashier to produce the in- 
voices for all expenditures, and in 
connection with the purchase of 
stationery and supplies, verify the 
fact that such merchandise was re- 
ceived by the bank. 


Q. (by Mr. H., Illinois): The 
examiner in charge, when making 
his last examination, was some- 
what critical of the members of 
the board of directors because the 
minutes of the directors’ meeting 
did not show that any action was 
taken following receipt of the 
previous report. Is it customary to 
record the details of discussions in 
connection with the report of the 
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banking department in the minutes 
of the meeting? 

A. —- Reports made by the super- 
vising authorities are official com- 
munications, and, as they have a di- 
rect relationship to the bank’s exis- 
tence, should be noted in the minutes 
of the board of directors meeting. 

More important, all correspon- 
dence from the supervising authori- 
ties, particularly those carrying criti- 
cism of loans or requesting certain 
action of the board, should be made 
a part of the minutes, and any action 
taken should be formalized and re- 
corded in the minutes. 

Q. (by Mr. O., Wisconsin): What 
are the responsibilities of directors? 

A. — The duties and responsibili- 
ties of directors are too numerous 
to list here. A number of states have 
put out booklets listing the duties of 
the directors. I suggest that you write 
to the commissioner of banking of 
your state for a copy. 

In general, the board of directors 
has the primary responsibility for all 
matters affecting the safety and 
soundness of the bank. Under the 
law, they are obligated to administer 
the affairs of the bank which they 
serve ~-as~ directors, “diligently and 
honestly. 


Q. (by Mr: S., Ohio): Our cashier 
also is secretary of the board of 
directors. At the meetings -he makes 
notes, from which he writes up the 
minutes to be submitted to us at 
the next meeting. Sometimes it 
seems to me that the minutes do 
not correctly reflect the opinions ex- 
pressed, and as it usually is a 
month between the time the notes 
are taken and the minutes read, a 
number of things are forgotten. Do 
you have any suggestions? 

A. — My only suggestion is that 
the board consider having a secretary 
take down the comments at the meet- 
ing in shorthand, and furnish each 
of the directors with a copy a day 
or two following the meeting; or 
that you, as a director, request the 
secretary to write down the minutes 
in detail and in longhand, and read 
them back to you before the meet- 
ing is adjourned. 

Q. (by Mr. H., lowa): Our bank 
is on a cash basis. Is there a pract- 
ical way of verifying interest earn- 
ed on loans with interest received? 

A. — Presuming that you main- 
tain a loan register which shows the 
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date of the note, maker, maturity, 
and interest rate, | can’ only suggest 
that you compute the interest on all 
loans maturing during a period and 
verify and compare the total interest 
received during that period with the 
amount that should have been collect- 
ed, as disclosed through your compu- 
tations. END 


GOING 
UP! 


INDEPENDENT BANKERS ASS‘N 
GAINS 73 NEW MEMBERS 
IN THE PAST MONTH 


Total Membership: 3,994 


COLORADO 
First National Bank, Strasburg 


INDIANA 
Lake City Bank, Warsaw 


lOWA 


Dunlap Savings Bank, Dunlap 
Silver City State Bank, Silver City 


KANSAS 

Alden State Bank, Alden 
Citizens National Bank, Anthony 
First National Bank, Anthony 
Home State Bank, Arcadia 

First State Bank, Burlingame 

First National Bank, Dighton 
Fidelity State Bank, Dodge City 
First National Bank, Fredonia 
Fidelity State Bank, Garden City 
Bank of Horton 

Citizens State Bank, Osage City 
Plainville State Bank, Plainville 
Cheyenne County State Bank, St. Francis 
Exchange State Bank, St. Paul 
Sharon Valley State Bank, Sharon 





Valley State Bank, Syracuse 

First National Bank, Tribune 
MICHIGAN 

First National Bank, Sault Ste. Marie 


MINNESOTA 
Zapp State Bank, St. Cloud 


MISSOURI 
Franklin County Bank, Washington 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Hartley National Bank, Bedford 

Peopies Bank of California 

First National Bank, Centre Hall 

Farmers & Merchants Bank, Cherry Tree 
First National Bank, Coalport 

Delta National Bank, Delta 
Downingtown National Bank, Downingtown 
First National Bank, Ebensburg 

First National Bank, Falls Creek 

First National Bank, Fleetwood 

Citizens National Bank, Greencastle 

First National Bank, Greensburg 

First National Bank, Greenville 

Central Trust Company, Harrisburg 

First National Bank, Hastings 

First National Bank, Howard 

Union Natl. Bank & Trust Co., Huntingdon 
Irwin Savings & Trust Company, Irwin 
Armstrong County Trust Co., Kittanning 
Dime Deposit Bank & Trust Co., Kulpmont 
Lemoyne Trust Company, Lemoyne 
Russell National Bank, Lewistown 

First National Bank, Mapleton Depot 
Bonk of Matamoras 

Cement Natl. Bank of Siegfried, Northampton 
Valley Trust Company, Palmyra 

Perkasie Trust Company, Perkasie 
Quakertown Trust Company, Quakertown 
National Dime Bank of Shamokin 


TEXAS 

Citizens State Bank, Alvarado 

Corpus Christi Bank & Tr. Co., Corpus Christi 
First State Bank, Corpus Christi 

Highland Park State Bank, Dallas 

First State Bank, Denton 

First National Bank, George West 

State National Bank, Groom 

Karnes County National Bank, Karnes City 
First National Bank, Killeen 

First State Bank, La Marque 

Security State Bank, Littlefield 

First National Bank, Lockney 

Central National Bank, McKinney 
Muenster State Bank, Muenster 

Peoples National Bank, Nocona 

Security State Bank & Trust Company, Ralls 
Citizens State Bank, Sealy 

First State Bank, Three Rivers 

Cotton Belt State Bank, Timpson 

Home State Bank, Westhoff END 
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Southern California |. B.A. 


Celebrates Silver Anniversary 


Keith Clague Named President 
At Meeting Addressed by Ben Wooten 


More than 150 independent unit 
bankers thronged the Los Angeles 
Athletic Club on Thursday evening, 
January 24, for the 25th anniversary 
dinner meeting of the Independent 
Bankers Association of Southern 
California, comprised of 67 indepen- 
dent, community-owned banks in that 
part of the state. 

Keith W. Clague, cashier of the 
San Diego Trust & Savings Bank, 
San Diego, was elected president of 
the organization, which he served 
during the past year as vice presi- 
dent. He succeeds Fred B. Dickey, 
vice president of Farmers & Mer- 
chants National Bank of Los Angeles. 

Elected vice president at the Janu- 
ary 24 meeting was William C. 
Neary, vice president of Union Bank 
& Trust Company of Los Anpeles. 

Newly-elected as secretary- treasur- 
er is Donald V. Miller, vice president 
and cashier of Union National Bank 
of Pasadena, succeeding G. B. Kel- 
logg, cashier of First State Bank, 
Rosemead. 

Directors chosen were: Allan S. 
Barr, president of First National 
Bank of Upland; Wade Bennett, 
president of Hollywood State Bank. 
Hollywood; Rod Maclean, assistant 
vice president of Union Bank & 
Trust Company of Los Angeles; 
Frank L. Martin, president of Comp- 
ton Commercial & Savings Bank. 
Compton; Howard Ritter, vice presi- 
dent of Security Trust & Savings 
Bank, San Diego, and Mr. Dickey. 

Associated with San Diego Trust 
& Savings Bank since 1922, Mr. Cla- 
gue has served as cashier since 1945. 
In addition to his banking responsi- 
bilities, he has been president of 
Group IV, California Bankers Asso- 
ciation, and a director of San Diego 
Chamber of Commerce. Currently he 
is a member of the executive council 
of the Independent Bankers Asso- 
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ciation of the 12th Federal Reserve 
District. 

Principal speaker at the Los An- 
geles meeting last month was Ben 
H. Wooten, president of First Nation- 
al Bank in Dallas, Texas. 

Recognized as one of the nation’s 
outstanding bankers, Mr. Wooten 
told the Southern California I. B. A. 
members that the American banking 
system is the only large unit system 
in the world, and that it provides the 
most efhicient and broadest scope in 
services of any banking system on 
earth. 

In his address, entitled “A Year of 
Decision”, Mr. Wooten said: “The 
Independent Bankers Association of 
Southern California is a vital organi- 
zation in the life of American bank- 
ing. Every organization that has as 
its major purpose the maintenance 
of independence, is worthy of sup- 
port and every just right to succeed. 
Independence is the core of Ameri- 
canism. When we were struggling 
colonies, we declared it, we fought 





KEITH W. CLAGUE 
Named President at Los Angeles 


for it, we won it, and it is one of 
the most precious heritages that 
human beings ever have had the 
privilege to experience. 

“Independence always is difficult 
to procure, and sometimes it is even 
more difficult to maintain. It must 
be lived; it must be earned; it must 
be deeply desired. over any other 
selfish achievement.” 

Mr. Wooten is active in many civic 
and charitable organizations in the 
Southwest, currently serving as 
president of Dallas Chamber of Com- 
merce, chairman of the board of re- 
gents of North Texas State College, 
and a member of the board of trus- 
tees of Baylor University, chairman 
of the board of the Federal Home 
Loan Bank, Little Rock, Arkansas, 
and on the boards of many other or- 
ganizations. 

His complete address to the 
Southern California I. B. A. will be 
featured in the March issue of THE 
INDEPENDENT BANKER. 

Gladstone B. Kellogg, retiring 
secretary-treasurer of the Southern 
California group, has been elected 
an honorary director of the associa- 
tion, the first member to be so honor- 
ed, in appreciation of his 25 years’ 
service in the dual post of secretary- 
treasurer. He was named to that 
position when the group was formed 
in 1926. As a testimonial of the 
membership’s regard for his services 
in the cause of independent banking. 
he was presented a scroll. 

One of the most active bankers or- 
ganizations in the United States, the 
Southern California I. B. A. recently 
staged its annual agricultural con- 
ference at San Bernardino, with 150 
delegates in attendance. 

The program, planned by the as- 
sociation’s agricultural committee 
headed by its chairman, John C. 
Ralphs, vice president of Citizens 
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National Trust & Savings Bank of 
Riverside, included a visit to the 
Exchange Orange Products Company 
plant in Ontario, where frozen 
orange juice and other by-products 
are manufactured by the California 
Fruit Growers Exchange. The dinner 
and evening session, presided over by 








Naperville, Illinois — Grand open- 
ing of the new home of Naperville 
National Bank just recently, at- 
tracted a large attendance and was 
highly successful, says Cashier Fred 
QO. Kreinbrink. In honor of the event 
the bank distributed an attractive 16- 
page booklet, liberally sprinkled 
with photos and carrying the bank’s 
history and other -pertment data. 
Theme of the souvenir was: Naper- 
ville National Bank; The Business 
Heart of Our Gommunity — Any 
Community Worth Living In Is 
Worth Doing Something For’. 

Board members, pictured on one 
page, are H. C. Williams, Thomas 
Finkbeiner, W. G. Hayer, Win G. 
Knoch, E. J. T. Moyer, W. S. Fred- 
enhagen and M. F. Abrahamson. Mr. 
Knoch is chairman of the board and 
president, Mr. Moyer is vice presi- 
dent. 

x** 

Lake Linden, Michigan — Among 
noteworthy tributes paid Archie J. 
MacKerroll, president of the First 
National Bank, on the occasion of his 
completion of a half-century of bank- 
ing service with the same institution. 
was a 3-column boxed editorial in 
the Daily Mining Gazette, Houghton. 
Captioned, “Archie MacKerroll . . . 
A Grand Fellow”, the piece ran like 
this: 

Archie MacKerroll has just com- 
pleted 50 years of service with the 
First National Bank of Lake Linden. 
This in itself is an achievement — 
but to have served one institution so 
faithfully and its many clients so sin- 
cerely brings added distinction to the 
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Mr. Clague, featured an address on 
current agricultural problems of the 
area by Ralph LaRue of the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service, a joint 
project of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and the University of 
California. 

Arrangements for the agricultural 


Copper Country's dean of the bank- 
ing fraternity. 

Though he has maintained the dig- 
nity befitting his position as president 
of the barik, he never has lost his 
common touch with the people—that 
is why he is most always referred to 
as “Archie”. 

Modest almost to a fault, Archie 
MacKerroll maintains great  con- 
fidence in the Copper Country and its 
people, feeling that faith marches at 
the head of the army of progress. 

That the man who trusts men will 
make fewer mistakes than he who dis- 
trusts them, has been a cardinal rule 
with Archie, and in his two score and 
10 years as a banker he has learned 
the luxury of helping his fellow men. 

It has been said that a man’s own 
words speak louder than another 


man’s praise, and by this measuring 





ARCHIE J. MacKERROLL 
“A Grand Fellow” 





conference were made by Kenneth S. 
Graham, vice president of First Na- 
tional Bank of Pomona; Austin W. 
Ehrnman, executive vice president of 
First National Bank of Ontario, and 
J. W. Monninger, assistant cashier of 
Citizens National Trust & Savings 
Bank, San Bernardino. END 











stick, Archie MacKerroll can well af- 
ford to be judged. 

Directors of the bank also went on 
record with their high regard of the 
man who directs the progress of their 
institution. Here is the « resolution 
they entered in the minutes: 

We the undersigned members of the 
board of directors of the above-named 
bank, in meeting assembled, do take 
this opportunity to extend to you our 
heartiest congratulations on your 
completion of 50 years of continuous 


_and faithful service to our bank and 


our community. These services have 
always been pleasant, courteous and 
efficient. May we be privileged to con- 
tinue these pleasant and profitable 
relations for many years to come. 


Handsome gifts and __ beautiful 
floral offerings also poured in on Mr. 
MacKerroll from his many friends 
in banking circles throughout this 
state and neighboring states. 

xk 

Camp Hill, Pennsylvania — Dedi- 
cation ceremonies at the modern new 
home of Camp Hill National Bank 
on January 3 attracted large numbers 
of townspeople and friends of the 
bank. 

Beautifully landscaped, the new 
building’s facilities include drive-in 
window, parking lot and two-floor 
business section. Scaled at 37 x 90 
feet, the building is of brick, stone 
and steel. Exterior is of a shaded tan 
cut Minnesota stone. Two entrances 
— front and back — have high and 
wide doors of glass and aluminum. 
Banking room is in a marble wains- 
cote, light grey ceiling, light pastel 
ereen walls, with rose-colored drapes 
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over the five windows on each side. 
Fixtures are of walnut, millwork on 
doors and trim is of birch. 

The West Shore Times devoted a 
special 8-page section to the new 
bank on the days of the “christen- 
ing”. Featured were exterior and in- 
terior views of the building, compara- 
tive statement showing the bank’s 
growth since 1923, staff picture and 
individual photos of officers, direc- 
tors and employees, history of the 
community, special stories on bank- 
ing in this country and other coun- 
tries, and dozens of congratulatory 
ads by other businesses of the com- 
munity and area. 


xk 





ROBERT WARZETHA HELEN BELMONT 


Richfield, Minnesota — Two new 
assistant cashiers have been elected 
by Richfield State Bank: Helen Bel- 
mont, with the bank since 1947, and 
Robert Warzetha, who joined. the 
staff in 1948. Selmer Jerpbak and 
William G. Kirchner were re-elected 
president and vice president, respec- 
tively, and John S. Cadwell was 
named vice president and cashier, 
and G. R. Macomber, vice president. 
Robert J. Lien was re-elected audi- 
tor. All directors were re-elected: 
Alec Ellis, Clifford Jerpbak, Selmer 
Jerpbak, Bernard Jorgenson, Wil- 
liam G. Kirchner and Herman Kos- 
sow. The bank’s fifth anniversary 
was celebrated with “open house” on 
February 2. 

x** 

Santa Monica, California—One of 
America’s youngest bank presidents, 
Aubrey E. Austin, Jr. on January 12 
marked his second anniversary in 
that post with Santa Monica Commer- 
cial & Savings Bank. During his 
two years at the head of one of 
southern California’s larger inde- 
pendent banks, Mr. Austin has es: 
tablished a reputation for both sound 
judgment and progressive ideas. In 
the past year, the bank’s resources 
have increased from $13,788,000 to 
$14,499,000. 
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Graduate of Stanford University 
(1940), Mr. Austin last year com- 
pleted his second year at the summer 
session of the Pacific Coast Banking 
School at the University of Washing- 
ton. He is a lieutenant colonel in the 
ordnance corps, Army Reserve, and 
serves as a special consultant and 
executive officer to the Los Angeles 
ordnance district, which handles mil- 
lions of dollars annually in procure- 
ment contracts in southern Califor- 
nia, southern Nevada, Utah and 
Arizona. Other activities include vice 
presidency, treasurership and direc- 
torship of Pacific Consolidated In- 
dustries, a large precision investment 
casting company, directorship of 
Group 5, California Bankers Asso- 
ciation, directorship in Santa Monica- 
Ocean Park Chamber of Commerce, 
and many other civic and club affil- 
liations. 

kkk 

Meadville, Pennsylvania—Stanley 
B. Aldrich, president of Crawford 
County Trust Company, has been 
named to the federal legislative com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania Bankers 
Association, which met in Harris- 
burg on January 24. 

The bank’s assets increased by 
more than $1 million during 1951], 
to $10,053,885. Officers and directors 
all were re-elected. 

kkk 

Cody, Wyoming — Justly proud 
of the growth in the capital struc- 
ture of their bank during the past 
decade are officers and directors of 
First National Bank. W. F. Messen- 
ger, vice president and cashier, tells 
THE INDEPENDENT BANKER that in 
the 10-year period ending December 
31, 1951, surplus account was upped 
from $25,000 to $275,000; capital 
remains at~$25,000; undivided pro- 
fits are $5,430; total capital account 
increased from $88,502 to $305,430. 

kkk 


Canova, South Dakota — New 
owners of Security State Bank are 
Arthur S. Thompson, president of 
Miner County Bank of Howard; 
Eugene C. Mahoney, Sioux Falls at- 
torney and vice president of the 
Howard bank, and Mrs. Arthur S. 
Thompson, also a director of the 
Howard bank. They purchased the 
stock of Peter Olson of Howard, and 
most of that of F. O. Palmer. Mr. 
Olson was president for several 
years, and Mr. Palmer cashier. END 





CLASSIFIED 
* ADS « 


COIN COUNTERS FOR RENT 


A mechanized bank is an efficient bank. 
learn how our efficient rental coin counters 
can cut ¢osts and increase profits for you. 
WATKINS COMPANY, Napoleon, Ohio. 














CASHIER WANTED 


Are you looking for a spot where you can 
work into bank management? This is a good 
$2,000,000 bank in Montana. Mention your 
experience, qualifications; salary expected. 
Write: Box 121, The Independent Banker. 





WANTED: BANK CASHIER 


Have immediate opening for qualified man 
to develop into position of bank manage- 
ment. Should be experienced, aggressive, 
anxious to learn, willing to work. In your 
reply give full particulars. Write: Box 122, 
The | P a, eR L. 








A REAL OPPORTUNITY 


Experienced young man with determination 
to land a good job and work ahead, is being 
sought by our bank in good Montana town. 
This is an excellent opening for the right? 
man; is it you? Write: Box 123, The Inde- 
pendent Banker. 





MINNESOTA FARMING COMMUNITY 


Successful bank in thriving town in one 
of Minnesota’s best agricultural sections, 
wants young mgn with thorough background 
and desire to get ahead. Write: Box 124, 
The Independent Banker. 





EXPERIENCED MAN NEEDED 


Look into this opportunity if you have had 
bank teller experience and want to start as 
teller in a good bank, and advance in the 
organization. Fine bank, top-notch commu- 
nity. Give details when you write: Box 125, 
The Independent Banker. 





| WANT A JOB 


Experienced banker is looking for a more 
encouraging opportunity than his present 
position. Has had several years’ oxperience 
in country banking. Family man, enterprising, 
cheerful, willing to work. Write: Box 126, 
The Independent Banker. 





THIS DEPARTMENT 
CAN SERVE YOU! 
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Captain 
Lewis L. Millett 
Medal of Honor 


When his Infantry company was pinned down by 
heavy fire near Soam-Ni, Korea, Captain Millett 
charged alone into the enemy positions, throwing 
grenades, and clubbing and bayoneting the enemy. 
Inspired by his example, the attacking unit routed 
the Reds, who fled in wild disorder. 





“Tt’s an uphill struggle; says Captain Millett, “to 
build a working peace. Unfortunately, the only argu- 
ment aggressors respect is strength. Fortunately 
we've learned this lesson in time. 


“You can help build our strength—the defense- 
line of peace—by buying United States Defense 
Bonds. Every Bond is a declaration to the world— 
especially to would-be aggressors—that we aim to 


insure peace. 





“I think a secure peace is worth working for. If 
you think so, too, buy U. S. Defense Bonds now!” 


* x * 


Remember that when you’re buying bonds for national de- 
fense, you’re also building a personal reserve of cash savings. 
i Remember, too, that if you don’t save regularly, you gen- 
erally don’t save at all. Money you take home usually is 
money spent. So sign up today in the Payroll Savings Plan 
where you work, or the Bond-A-Month Plan where you 
bank. For your country’s security, and your own, buy 
United States Defense Bonds now! 


Peace is for the strong... 


Buy US Defense Bonds now! 


The U.S.Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publicetion in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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ad w 
Tron Curtain” Banking Policies 

In “Bank Notes”, published by Cummins Business 
Machines Division of Cummins-Chicago Corporation, we 
saw the expression, “iron curtain banking policies of 
yesteryear”. “Bank Notes” was commenting on_ the 
“know-your-bank” programs originated in Pennsylvania 
and used in other areas. 

Much has been done in recent years to remove the 
“iron curtain” from banking. By its nature, the banking 
industry is largely of a confidential nature, and bankers 
are very proud of the confidential relationship which has 
been built up between them and their customers. We 
think this is most commendable, and yet are glad to see 
the passing of the grillework, the cages and the prison- 
like look which the banks of yesteryear used so thorough- 

This “iron curtain” contributed much to the public 
feeling that the banker was a forbidding, stern and dis- 
tant individual, rather than the friendly, human and 
kindly fellow that most bankers of our acquaintance 
seem to be. 

“Bank Notes” made another good point that we’d 
like to mention: “Too often,” it said, “banks compare 
salaries within their own industry, rather than comparing 
their salary scales with those for comparable work in 
other fields. A stenographer, for instance, can earn more 
with an industrial firm while doing the same or lower- 
level work than that done for the bank. Comparison 
should be made on a community basis: which employers 
in the area hire and hold the best workers?” 

And, after asking, “Is death the only promoter of 
bank officials?”, they point out some of the advantages 
that banks have to offer employees: ideal working con- 
ditions, the high calibre of associates and associations 
found in banking; “the traditional advantages of work- 
ing in a bank are still present, and many are still 
unique.” 

“Bank Notes” urges “an aggressive program to 
keep the employee happy,” and believes that it will ‘ ‘go 
far to resolve the personnel dilemma so common in many 


banking houses.” 
xk 


Peucther Lesson from California 


Look magazine’s current issue exposes what the 
University of California’s loyalty oath did to that in- 
stitution’s standing and prestige. In a moment of panic. 
to appease a certain legislator, President Sproul recom- 
mended to the regents the imposition of the loyalty oath. 
A tragic bargain was made. 

By dint of firings, protest resignations and job 
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refusals, the university lost over 100 scholars, including 
several acknowledged as among the most illustrious 
minds in the nation. Over a thousand faculty members 
of some 40 other colleges condemned the action, as did 

learned societies which also recommended to. their 
members the refusal of appointments at California. The 
university was forced to drop 55 courses from its curri- 
culum for lack of instructors. 

The university discovered its lack of wisdom and 
fortitude, but too late. The-loyalty’oath is now aban- 
doned. Yet not to be forgotten should--be: the lesson. of 
the complete folly of compromising, the -basic. principles 
of academic freedom under political. threats and pres- 
sures. Qur academic freedom, like many-‘of-our other 
freedoms, can be sloughed off in a moment of panicky, 


muddled thinking. 
xk 


Misunderstood Washington 


In his address to Congress, President Truman 
noted numerous deficiencies in the country which the 
government ought to; correct; namely, shortages in hous- 
ing, hospitals and schools. These shortages he considers 
so grave that, despite other pressing demands on the 
public treasury, he wants Congress to appropriate huge 
sums for federal aid and building these structures. 

As Mr. Truman spoke, Manly Fleischmann, DPA 
generalissimo, was announcing grim news to people who 
want to build their own schools, hospitals and homes. 
Residential construction this year can be only 60% of 
the 1951 level. Relative to hospitals and schools, only 
those that are approved as “critical” can be started. 
These unhappy restrictions are explained on the basis 
that the materials needed for building are in short supply. 

A monstrous, senseless contradiction, you will 
say. Yes, it is completely without reason unless you un- 
derstand the wisdom behind present Washington plans. 
You may want to build the wrong kind of house, out of 
the wrong materials, or in the wrong place. Forty percent 
of you will have to give up your home-building plans, 
but you can look forward to helping pay for the hous- 
ing that Mr. Truman has promised to the nation. Simi- 
larly, you and your neighbors may want to build a schoo] 
in your community and are willing to tax yourselves for 
it. No, your need is not real. Schools will be built where 
we planners decide they are essential. However, you may 
get into the act financially. Through federal taxation 
you can pay for the schools that are constructed. 

Our Washington planners are nice people. They 
just want to make sure that your money is spent for * 
what they think you really ought to have. 
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Were You r¢mong the 45% 7 


We thought the following excerpt form John 
Nuveen & Company’s “Tax-Exempt Income” startling. 
We think that most Americans need to be startled out 
of their composure periodically, and thus want you to 
see this: . 
Do you know anything about the socialist- 
labor party? We'll confess our ignorance, too! 

The other day on a downtown street corner 
in Chicago, a man was handing out leaflets of that 
political party entitled “Capitalism Is Bankrupt... 
It Can’t Function Except On War Basis’ — and we 
accepted a copy merely out of curiosity. That 
party, like some others we could mention, appeals 
to class - consciousness, to pit the “have-nots” 
against the “haves’’. Now, that is purely un-Ameri 
can, in our opinion. But we must expose a danger- 
ous fiction of half-truths. Only better education, 
both in the schools and among adults, can do that. 
Just read the following partial quotations we have 
selected from the leaflet: 


“ 


... But the same great and noble document 
(the Declaration of Independence) reminds us that 
it is not only our right, but our solemn duty, to 
abolish any government that fails to secure our 


rights to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
. . The ballot must be used, rather, to demand an 
end to capitalistic ownership of the means of wealth 


production, The working class is the majority, and if 
it is properly organized to enforce the socialist ballot, 
it can put an end to capitalism whenever it likes. 
. With our socialist Industrial Union we will en- 
force the socialist ballot by taking, holding and 
operating the industries for the good of all... .” 


Were you among the 48% of all eligible 
voters who did not vote in the 1948 Presidential 
election? There will be another election next No- 
vember. 

To which we say, Amen! 


The farmers, the business people and the home- 
owners who surround our country banks, all are capi- 


As Others 


Conservative Independence 
There's a flourishing association of 

independent-minded bankers, whose 

present and potential strength merits 





talists. What better project could we set for ourselves 
this year than to help get them all out to vote and pro- 
tect their own interests? 


Who 7s Senefiting from Inflation 7 


We know pretty well the victims of inflation. Old 
folks, skimping along on a meagre retirement. Widows 
trying to feed and clothe children with devalued insu- 
rance. Teachers and other white-collared workers on 
relatively fixed wage scales. The savings account deposi- 
tors. Yourself. 

But who is benefiting from inflation? Many in- 
dividuals, of course. Yet to find a complete group of 
beneficiaries with hardly one worthwhile exception. we 
need look no further than the law-makers. Fines set up 
on law books were established before the shocking de- 
preciation of the dollar. Unmindful of the inflation that 
has transpired, legislators of all political parties have 
neglected to make justifiable upward revisions. In one 
sample city, the fine for drunken driving would cost an 
erring bricklayer more than a full week’s wages in 1938. 
The fine today—same dollar amount—involves the loss of 
merely one day’s pay. A verdict of guilty on charges of 
hit-and-run driving would cripple a track worker's 
pocketbook to the extent of eight days’ pay. His cost 
now deprives him of less than two days’ wage. If fined 
on all 11 counts he faces, Frank Costello stands to pay 
a maximum fine of $11,000. To Frank, with the sort of 
income he has taken in, this is “peanuts”. 

Maximum ceilings are working very nicely to 
keep down the cost of living. The cost for law-breakers. 
that is. 


this instance, it is the Independents 
within the financial world who have 
declared themselves for a practical 
conservatism. Theirs is a conserva- 








recognition in the financial world. 

These are not the bankers whose in- 
stitutions are registered among the 
first 100 in billions of dollars of re- 
sources, This association of bankers 
is capitalizing, instead, on the con- 
fidence of the people living at the 
crossroads, in the smaller cities, and 
in the suburbs of big cities. These are 
the community banks whose officers 
live very close to the people they 
serve. 

There is unity of thinking among 
these bankers which is now in evi- 
dence in their steady growth as an 
organization, A little over a decade 
ago, this association of independent 
bankers numbered only a few hun- 
dred, largely centralized in three or 
four states. Now, there are close to 
5,000, with members in practically 
svery county. 

. | While numbers alone is no guaran- 
tee of either success or quality, in 
the case of the Independents it con- 
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See It 


Condensed From Contemporaries 
* 


stitutes national unity of purpose. It 
stands for definite determination to 
adhere to certain ideals sometimes 
said to be old-fashioned and outdated. 

These Independents represent or- 
ganized conservatism. They believe 
in, and are determined to maintain, 
long-cherished national ideals. The 
majority are also members of the 
American Bankers Association, which 
they support. They have their own 
organization so that they can avoid 
embarrassing the larger association 
when they campaign against branch- 
banking and holding-company bank- 
ing. They have no desire to establish 
a rival to the A.B.A. 

In politics, the label of “indepen- 
dent” suggests a new and more radi- 
cal approach to some situation. In 


tive independence. 

They stand for community leader- 
ship in order to retain the individual 
banks as a bastion against sweeping 
socialism. They decline to compromise 
with new economic schemes, social- 
istic in principle. They are opposed 
to distant controls exercised from a 
centralized authority. They want 
more of the independence of thought 
and purpose that developed this na- 
tion, without compromise of prin- 
ciples. 

At the same time, these Indepen- 
dents are not against bigness, as such. 
They are not opposed to growth. 
Their own organization is growing 
fast. They believe that this signifies 
growing acceptance of old-fashioned 
principles. They see the cycle of radi- 
calism turning their way. 

This is the kind of independent 
movement which the political leaders 
of the nation will have to respect. 

—-Washington Banktrends. 
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... ts on the march! 
..~- must be more vocal! 


... needs your active support! 


HOW TO DO IT? 


. « « join your Independent Bankers Association! 


. . . talk your independent banker neighbors into it! 
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F VON Lt CV] AC N 1673 Frontenac, Governor of Canada, commissioned 


Father Marquette and Louis Jolliet to search for the 
Mississippi River. Marquette lost his life on this journey but 
Jolliet returned to report on the potential fur trade in Wisconsin 


h ed VS and the finding of the ‘“‘Father of Waters’. 


Strangely enough, furs are still an important article of 
commerce in Wisconsin. In addition, the state is a leading 
of th é manufacturing center, and ranks first in the production of dairy 
products. It is an outstanding example of free enterprise at its 
best, ably supported by the counsel and financial assistance of 


/ i, hundreds of Independent Banks. 
Wwe 4) L 0 The Marquette National Bank is proud of its association 


with Independent Bankers in Wisconsin, and elsewhere, and 
commends them on their assumed objective of perpetuating 


W I SC ONSIN the American way of life and, with it, the independent dual 
banking system. 
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